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“Shows that its author can do for Ireland and the West 
Indies what he has done many times for 
Canada” 





Boston Transcript. 


NO DEFENCE 


GILBERT PARKER’S 


first full-length novel in four years 


A new “Parker” romance that will take high place among the really 
Great Romances. The story develops through many dramatic scenes in 
which the Irish and English temperament are subtly contrasted. 4 illus, 
2.00. 


ANNE. 


By OLGA HARTLEY. An original and wholly delightful story. A 
comedy with just that touch of sadness that brings laughter near to tears. 
Anne butterfly-like, flits through life and leads the reader into many 
thrilling, humorous, and sometimes tragic scenes; yet Anne is finer than 
her frie suspect. 5 trouble leads her to great happiness in the 
final dramatic act im her life. $1.90. 


RATHER LIKE. 


By JULES CATIER. A remarkable series of parodies on the great 
modern writers, with interesting comments on them. A real literary treat 
over which all lovers of good literature will chortle with delight. $2.25. 


SEEING THE Far WEST 


. By JOHN T. FARIS, author of “Seeing Pennsylvania,” etc. Here 
is not only a wonderful panorama in text, with 113 illustrations and 2 
maps, of the scenic glories of the States from the Rockies to the Pacific, 
but also an intensely interesting narrative overflowing with personal ob- 
servations and bits of history and romance, making it a particularly enter- 
taining volume for both travelers and gerieral readers. Almost every spot 
of beauty and interest is described—the unknown regions as well as those 
already familiar. This is the most complete and comprehensive volume 


on the territory covered. $6.00. 
THE ORIENT IN AFTER THE DAY. 
BIBLE TIMES. $2.50 $4.00 


By PROFESSOR ELIHU GRANT. By HAYDEN TALBOT. The 
A wonderful and historically accu- author, armed with special creden- 
rate panorama of the ectental was tials, interviewed the German - 
It humanizes Bible study. 30 illu- ers and as a result tells a remark- 
strations. able story of Germany unconquered 

and unrepentant. The book is a 
revelation. 16 illustrations. 


CLOTHING. $2.00 FAME AND FAILURE. 


By MARY SCHENCK WOOL- 
MAN, : $1.75 


B.S. A practical book for 
By JULIAN ELLIS. The in- 


every home on the selection, use, 
care and cost of Clothing. Filled tensely interesting stories of eighteen 


with many valuable suggestions. famous failures, of certain celebri- 

Illustrated. ties who tasted fame and then in a 
flash went down to failure. 4 illu- 
strations. 

ARCHAIC ENGLAND. 


$7.50 THE NATIONS AND 
A remarkable volume on ‘di THE LEAGUE. $2.25 


toric England. The author deciph- Ten Representative Writers of 
ers prehistory from monuments, Seven Nations present their views 
earthworks, faerie superstitions, etc. on the most burning questions of 
A fascinating work with 507 illustra- the day. An important contribu- 


tions in the text. 894 pages, octavo. tion. 





READY IN OCTOBER 
THE BOOK OF JOB. $4.00 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. Professor Jastrow, in 
his lucid and fascinating style, traces the origin, prowth, and interpreta- 
tion of The Book of Job, presenting it in an entirely new light. He gives 
an original translation, ba: on a revised text. The Book of Job is the 
literary masterpiece of the Bible and deals with a problem that is as vital 
This edition will to a wide circle 
of readers. It is uniform with “The Gentle Cynic: Being the Book of 
Ecclesiastes” published last year. 
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“Sunshine & Solace” 


(A Book) is sent free 


“Poems of Faith, Consolation 
and Cheer—” 


also some “EVERYDAY 
THOUGHTS” and an 
ART SUPPLEMENT — 


comprise Volume 43 of 
the Cypress Pocket Library. 


34 famous poets are represented 
by their best work. “A vest pocket 
edition of the highest literary 
value.” Such is the already fa- 
mous “ON CE-IN-A-WHILE” 
BOOK. “A book to treasure for 
a lifetime.” No conditions. No 
subsciptions. No “follow-up.” Simply 
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October 13, 1920 THE NEW REPUBLIC II 
— JACK LONDON’S LAST ROMANCE 


“HEARTS OF THREE 


Which Celebrated Jack London’s “‘fortieth birthday, fiftieth book, 
sixteenth year in the writing game, and a new departure.”’ 


HEN Francis Morgan, New York millionaire, boasted of his descent from old Sir Henry, buc- 
caneer, he little knew what his heritage really involved. Then came the call of adventure, to 
which he light-heartedly responded. He went South to seck his ancestor’s treasure, and 
speedily found himself enmeshed in a most astounding series of escapades and adventures. He 

finds a double, Henry, also a chip of the old Morgan block; a sweetheart, Leoncia, whose mystery is one of 
the last to be cleared; a lady, Queen of Valley of Lost Souls; villains and magicians, Indians and Spaniards, 

















a whole host of friends and foes; and treasure galore.—“I have written some novels of adventure in my 
time,” was Jack London’s own comment on the book; “but never, in all of the many of them, have I per- 
petrated a totality of action equal to what is contained in ‘HEARTS OF THREE’.” $2.50 
A BOOK OF VERSE By 





FLAME AND SARA 
SHADOW - TEASDALE 


To these lovely lyrics by one of the best-beloved of American singers W. 8. B. pays tribute 
in the Boston Transcript: 





“There is nowhere in our day so exquisite and “One who is long accustomed to the same impulses, 
perfect a lyric possession of all the love moods in the same desires, the same satisfied or unsatisfied 
the experience of a woman's yearnings, but as long has held 
soul. There is nowhere so per- them smothering and smoulder- 

Pager ; SONG-MAKING ing in the spirit, will find them 
fect | f . . & . 
es © | cman , ‘ ‘ become articulate by some turn 
speech; nowhere so poignant Mx heart ered lite ¢ beaten child of phrase, some image or symbol, 
and haunting a lyric music. ... I had to take my own cries which the poet in her art has 
That it is her heart that makes And thread them into a song. created for them. And = 
: LS... emancipation of all that hidden 
epee, be Sonbel. Life, you have put me in your debt i will be all the more 
And what they make of them is And I must serve you long— ent gp gg seg nea ag 
d “tar But oh, the debt is terrible real because $ as give 
CPST SRS SAS Goma 07. That must be paid in song. recognizable and imperishable 
From “Flame and Shadow.” beauty.” $1.75 





JOHN MASEFIELD 
Lawrence Mason writes in The New Republic: 


“It is Masefield’s great distinction that he can handle our profoundest problems without ceasing to be 
simple, sensuous and passionate. He is always and above all a poet, past master of the singing line, the 
haunting phrase, the burning word. In the larger aspects, in the essential substance and indescribable quality 
of authentic poesy, he is more richly endowed than any other living writer.” 


ENSLAVED; and Other Poems The publishers announce for publication 
which Mr. Mason called “the most important event in this poetic October _19 
year,” is now published in the regular edition, uniform with the RICHT ROYAL 
regular edition of Masefield’s other works. $2.25 a companion poem to “Reynard the Fox.” 





THE LATEST BEST NOVELS 


THE ROMANTIC MITCH MILLER 

By MAY SINCLAIR $2.00 By EDGAR LEE MASTERS $3.59 
He was an incurable Romantic and the beautiful things 
he said about pain and passion and suffering made “It’s a boy’s story,’ wrote William Marion Reedy 
the girl who loved him feel ashamed for the common- enthusiastically, shortly before his death; “told in boy 
ness of her own clay,—until the souls of both were lingo and great stuff. It's another Tom Sawyer and 
stripped bare under stress of war. “The story in all Huck Finn. .... There’s genius surely in lovable 
its poignant brevity has that assured touch of artistry Mitch Miller and his friend Skeeters, boys whom the 
which we have a right to expect from the author of reader will never forget.” 
The Divine Fire,” says Frederick Taber Cooper. 

TENSION ONE AFTER ANOTHER 

By E. M. DELAFIELD $2.25 By STACY AUMONIER $2.25 
A narrow academic society is drawn with a brilliant The life-stories of tempestuous Laura Purbeck, her 
pen—in particular the presiding genius, a Lady Boun- placid brother Tom, their relatives and acquaintances 
tiful who looks on the bright side and is patient, until and friends, as told by Tom out of the calm philosophy 
her victims are maddened to desperation. Into this of ripe age. “A story that keeps you feeling and 
society Fate flings a proud, sensitive, not too gentle thinking,” says Lee Wilson Dodd in the N. Y. Even- 
soul; and things begin to happen. ing Post. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers,"64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


SEVEN OUTSTANDING New Books 


PROFITS, WAGES ano PRICES ay vavia Friday 


A readable and reliable account of the growth of profits, the increase in wages 
and the rise of prices during the last five years. It reveals for the first time the 
actual interrelation of these three economic factors, and it is rich in shrewd 
analysis and constructive suggestion. The author has been grappling with these 
problems as the special investigator for the Federal Reserve Board, as valuation 
expert of the Michigan Railroad Commission, as tax expert of the Trust Com- 
panies Association of New York, and as Professor of Political Economy, University 
of Michigan. Just ready, $2.00 net 


The Interchurch Report on 
THE STEEL STRIKE OF 1919 


“The report of men whose good faith is not to be questioned.” (N. Y. Tribune), 
and “carries the impress of actual truth and correct judgment.” (N. Y. Evening 
Post). Third large printing. $2.50 met Cloth, $1.50 net Paper 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO SOCIAL ETHICS 


“The outstanding excellence of this book is that, from beginning to end, it keeps 
the reader in contact with the actual processes of moral valuation. An educative 
book, not a package of predigested dogmas.”—American Journal of Sociology. 

$3.75 met 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE PEACE By 1M. Keynes 


Representative of the British Treasury at the Peace Conference. 


This book has been translated into nine languages, and has influenced world 
opinion and international policy. $2.50 met 


THE ACQUISITIVE 
SOCIETY 


A short analysis of the theory of individual rights which is the foundation of 
the economic organisation of Europe and America. Hailed as “sure to become 
classic” on its preliminary publication in England last spring, this expanded and 
revised version for America is sure to be one of the year’s most significant vol- 
umes. Ready next week. $1.50 met 


MARGARET FULLER, 
A Psychologica! Biography 


A searching psychological study of the inner motives that made Margaret Fuller 
our first professional woman of letters, and the first American feminist. $2.25 net 


THE NEW UNIONISM IN THE 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Workers in the clothing industries, largely of foreign birth, have progressed in- 
side of twenty years from the worst sweat-shop conditions to a leading position 
in American organized labor. The story of how this was accomplished is not only 
dramatic in itself, but illustrates the growth of a new type of unionism. $3.00 net 


By John M. Mecklin 
Professor of Sociology, Darthmouth. 


By R. H. Tawney 


Fellow of Balliol College, os late member 
British Coal Industry Commission. 


By Katharine Anthony 


By J. M. Budish 
and George Soule 


Complete Fall List on Request 
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The Latest Fiction 


MAIN STREET 

By Sinclair Lewis 
A vivid, intense and honest pic- 
ture of American small town 
life. Ready next week, $2.00 


PROLOGUE 


By Phyllis Duganne 
“It is youth articulate. It ex- 
presses the girl as fully as “This 
Side of Paradise,’ voices the 
young man.” — Philadelphia 
North American. $2.00 


OPEN THE DOOR! 

By Catherine Carswell 
“Far and away the best of 
recent first novels, indeed in a 
class by itseif.".—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 3rd printing, $2.00 


VE MARRIED 
MARJORIE 


By Margaret Widdemer 
Kidnapping your war bride 
and taking her to a Canadian 
camp is a pleasant occupation 
for a perplexed young husband 
according to this story. Mar- 
jorie has spirit, Miss Widdemer 
has humor, and the story is 
delightful. $1.75 


The Latest Poetry 


SMOKE AND STEEL 
By Carl Sandburg 


Author of “Chicago Poems.” 
$2.00 


THE NEW ADAM 
By Louis Untermeyer 


Author of “Challenge.” 
$1.75 


MISCELLANY OF 
AMERICAN POETRY 
Ninety hitherto unpublished 
poems by Aiken, Fletcher, 
Frost, Lindsa y, Lowell, Op- 
penheim, Robinson, Sand- 
burgh, Teasdale and Unter- 
meyer. $2.00 


MODERN BRITISH 
POETRY 


Collected by 
Louis Untermeyer 
230 poems from 89 authors, cov- 
ering the British poets from 
1870 to 1920. “A _ brilliant 
achievement.”"—N. Y. Evening 
Post. Brief critical biographies. 
$2.00 


PIPING AND PLANNING 
By Edwin Meade (‘‘Ted’’) 
Robinson 

Delightful light-hearted verses 

by the F. P. A. or the B. L. T. 

of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Ted strums the meanest lyre 

of us all."—F. P. A. 

Just ready, $1.75 
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AID Governor Cox to a heckler in Kansas: 

“My friend, Wilson isn’t running for Presi- 
dent this year. Cox is running for President,” 
But is he? To he sure the Democratic convention 
picked Cox on the forty-fourth ballot. But that 
convention also drew a platform, and insofar as the 
candidate took this platform literally it obliged 
him to fight the campaign not on issues which he 
himself might represent, but upon the question of 
indorsing every act of Mr. Wilson’s administra- 
tion from the Treaty of Versailles to the career 
of Mr. Palmer. Not upon a new deal at the 
hands of a new President, but upon an indiscrimi- 
nating indorsement of the old deal, the Democratic 
platform put its emphasis. That, too, has natu- 
rally enough been the emphasis of every official 
Democrat who has taken the stump for Cox. And 
Cox, for the most part, has accepted the burden 
cheerfully. A flash of independence now brings 
from the ‘White House the first of a series 
of statements which are to explain what is really 
at stake in this election. Cox is running. So is 
the Wilson administration. 


FIFTEEN of the Progressive party leaders of 
1912 have come out for Cox, They cannot swal- 
low Harding. He is “a confirmed and hopeless 
reactionary.” Cox, on the other hand, has a pro- 
gressive record in Congress. He is, moreover, es- 
pousing Theodore Roosevelt as “‘his ideal of pro- 
gressivism.”” What else? There is not much in 
the Cox campaign that makes first-rate evidence. 
Cox has wasted opportunities to win progressive 
votes. An incident last week in Omaha is illustra- 
tive. An Omaha newspaper had asked the Gov- 
ernor what he thought of the administrations of 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Burleson. In any progres- 
sive primer the answers to these questions come 
on the first page. What reply came from Governor 
Cox? 


HE had, he said, “served in Congress with both 
of these gentlemen.” He knew them to be “high- 
minded, conscientious gentlemen.”’ He believed 
their administrations to have been ‘“whole-heart- 
edly performed.” He would, however, make this 
reservation: ‘There are matters in both their ad- 
ministrations which I do not indorse.”’ This, of 
course, means precisely nothing, There are people 
who find fault with Burleson and Palmer because 
they have been illiberal, and other people because 
they have not been illiberal enough. You may infer 
that Cox belongs in the first group and not the 
second. But it is a poor progressivism that rests 
on inference. It is this unwillingness to distin- 
guish between Mr. Wilson’s ideals and certain ac- 
tual performances of the last two years, to credit 
one and disown the other, which threatens to take 
away from Cox the votes of all opponents of the 
present administration, regardless of the ground 
on which they stand. 


SPURTS in some of Cox’s recent speeches indi- 
dicate that he is beginning to realize this situa- 
tion. In sixty miles of Kansas he has covered 
more real ground than in the first three or four 
thousand miles of his western journey. In Newton 
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he talked of Mexico. “I believe when an ad- 
venturer goes into a hornet’s nest,’”’ he said, “‘and 
knows where he is going, the United States ought 
not to send a brigade of soldiers with him.” Who 
are the adventurers, and how far does Governor 
Cox want this statement to stand as a pledge 
against all military intervention? There is the 
same indefiniteness here that marks what Cox has 
to say of Burleson and Palmer. As for Russia: 
the members of the League, he thinks, should be 
“compelled to keep hands off of Russia and per- 
mit the Russian people to work out their own sal- 
vation.” Would that not be a good reservation 
to propose before we join the League? For it is 
obvious that certain members of the League are 
not keeping their hands off Russia, and never have 
kept their hands off since the days of the first 
revolution. 





M R. HARDING has more and more good rea- 
sons for disliking Hiram Johnson cordially. Here 
we are, a month before election, and everything 
shipshape. The League has been a good campaign 
issue; but that new “association of nations,’’ to in- 
volve the Hague Tribunal, is an undertaking in- 
volving endless brains and considerable delay; pri- 
vately Harding must feel that after the election 
is won the easiest way out of the whole morass 
will be to ratify this same Covenant and Treaty 
with such reservations as will ‘“Americanize”’ it. 
But there is always Hiram Johnson to make things 
inconvenient. Apparently Johnson is alarmed by 
Harding’s mixture of reconcilability with irrecon- 
cilability, and by the satisfaction of pro-League 
Republicans with Harding’s program. And so, be- 
cause a bolt may threaten, Harding now is forced 
to come out and say how gratifying he finds Mr. 
Johnson's spirited irreconcilability. It is our guess 
that Johnson believes Harding will break faith 
with the irreconcilables, once he is in office. But he 
is a good strategist. He is getting Harding in 
deeper and deeper, so that the break, when and if 
it comes, may be heralded as an act of deliberate 
treachery. 


M R. GOMPERS assails the recent activity of all 
European labor generally. A year ago, he says, 
the International Federation of Trade Unions “in- 
dorsed the League of Nations and proposed to re- 
shape it to correspond to the aspirations of labor.” 
But the League is forgotten, and today European 
labor is in ‘‘anarchistic hostility to all governments 
without discrimination.” Mr. Gompers cites the 


manifesto of the International Federation, calling 
upon organized labor to refuse to help transport 
troops and munitions to be used in a war of ag- 
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gression by Poland against Russia. “The appeals 
of the I. F. T, U. and Councils of Action,” he de. 
clares, “are appeals to revolutionary violence. . . . 
We have no intention of bidding farewell to our 
reason and good judgment.” 


REASON and good judgment were just what cer- 
tain Allied statesmen seemed intent upon throwing 
away when European labor took the course which 
Mr. Gompers censures. Reason and good judg- 
ment could never have counselled a new war on 
the grand scale, and that was where an important 
group of European statesmen were heading. Which 
was the more “revolutionary” action, so far as the 
lives of unimportant people were concerned: the 
threat of a new war, or labor’s declaration that 
in such a war it would take no active part? Grant 
that it is a debatable question; it is not debated by 
Mr. Gompers. His manifesto tends instead to 
whitewash a policy so stupid and so catastrophic 
that even Mr. Winston Churchill was forced to 
abandon it. “Poland's imperialism,” says Mr. 
Gompers, “may have been the chief factor in the 
offensive” [against Russia], but “it is possible that 
the Polish offensive was undertaken as the only 
means of warding off an attack which was being 
organized by the Soviets.” Moreover, the govern- 
ment of Poland today is “perhaps the most demo- 
cratic government in Europe.” 


TAKING the offensive simply as a matter of pre- 
caution is the favorite creed of those imperialists 
whom Mr. Gompers has many times denounced. 
It is a poor excuse for an advance of more than a 
hundred and eighty miles into Russia and a de- 
mand for thousands of miles of territory in which 
Poles are an insignificant minority. As for the 
democracy of the present Polish government, the 
reality of this claim is now being tested at Riga. 
Negotiations in that city have at least got along 
to this stage: threatened by Soviet willingness to 
accept the Poles’ own peace terms, the Polish dele- 
gates have agreed to waive a “discussion of prin- 
ciples” and to appoint a commission to consider 
temporary boundaries and armistice conditions. 
The territory which Russia is willing to cede goes 
substantially beyond the borders fixed for Poland 
by the generous diplomats at Versailles. Trotsky 
makes the apt comment that if the Poles refuse 
peace on the present terms the darkest corner of 
Russia will know they have received instructions 
from Paris and London. 


IN its manifesto to the Chinese people the Soviet 
government of Russia is no doubt playing to the 
gallery. It does not actually possess, and can there- 
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fore scarcely give away, all that it proposes to 
bestow upon the people of China. Yet there is 
much substance in its offer, and more concrete ac- 
tion in the spirit of the Fourteen Points than the 
world has seen since those Points first were formu- 
lated. Russia proposes restoring to China “with- 
out any compensation whatsoever” all the conces- 
sions in mines, forests, etc., extorted from China 
by a more powerful neighbor. In addition the 
Soviet government renounces Russia’s share of the 
Boxer indemnity and Russia's share of control over 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. Dare China ac- 
cept what Russia offers? Apparently the Chinese 
have good reason for believing that by accepting a 
return of something once their own they will brand 
themselves as Bolshevik. Our own vigilant De- 
partment of State addresses an informal inquiry to 
the government at Peking. Keeping intact the es- 
tate ruled over by Tsar Nicholas is the keynote of 
our policy in Russia. 


THE first campaign speech of Eugene Debs will 
amaze many of his friends and all of his enemies. 
“If you were to commit the Socialist party in Amer- 
ica to the international program laid down by Le- 
nin,”’ says Debs, “you would absolutely kill the par- 
ty.” “The Moscow program wants to commit us to 
a program of armed insurrection; the Moscow com- 
rades have arrogated to themselves the right to 
dictate tactics, the program, the very conditions of 
propaganda in all countries. It is ridiculous, auto- 
cratic, as ridiculous as if we were to dictate to 
them how they should carry out their propaganda.” 
Gradually, as the danger of war upon Russia be- 
comes less imminent, the fact will emerge that there 
are people who want an end of intervention, a lift- 
ing of the blockade, and peace with Russia—all 
without believing it necessary to bind themselves to 
the excited dogma of that little band which calls 
itself the Third Internationale. 


MR. McGARRY, Director General of Knights 
of Columbus forces in Siberia, brings back to this 
country an account of the way Japanese troops 
were moved in to occupy that province several 
months ago. At the time, it will be remembered, 
Japanese statesmen explained that their occupation 
had been made imperative by a massacre of Japan- 
ese citizens at Nikolayevsk. “So far as we could 
learn,” says Mr. McGarry, “there was no attack 
on the Japanese at that time at any point. The 
only ‘massacre’ was that we saw from my quarters, 
when innocent and unarmed persons were shot 
down in the street by Japanese soldiers. . . . J As 
a matter of fact, all the armed Russians, warned 
by their leaders to give no excuse to the Japan- 
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ese for seizing territory, had marched out of Vladi- 
vostok at the beginning of the shooting, My per- 
sonal opinion and observation convince me that the 
whole move was engineered by the Japanese for 
the sole purpose of seizing Russian territory, 
a military and political move that was entirely 
successful.” 


BECAUSE of certain charges they have brought 
against him, Mr. Colby bars two Socialist and la- 
bor correspondents from his conferences with the 
newspaper men in Washington. There comes to 
mind that humane monarch in one of Gilbert's 
operas: 


My object all sublime 

I shall achieve in time— 

To let the punishment fit the crime 
The punishment fit the crime. 


If ever punishment fitted crime, it is Mr. Colby’s 
punishment of Mr. Todd and Mr. Hanna. Mr. 
Hanna had stated in a letter, and Mr. Todd sub- 
sequently agreed with what he said, that the rules 
of the State Department permit the Secretary to 
‘inspire’ news stories for which the newspaper men 
are forbidden to hold him responsible. Some of 
the correspondents themselves come to the defense 
of Mr. Colby. But certainly Mr. Colby “inspires” 
news about Russia, for instance, in the same sense 
and to the same degree that a doctor inspires news 
about a sick man. The correspondents do not see 
the sick man; the doctor does. And insofar as the 
doctor is optimistic, stupid, dogmatic or cocksure 
of himself, he is bound to affect any news of which 
he may be the sole distributor. And the corre- 
spondents, so the rules decree, can never quote the 
doctor, 


SO much for the crime. The punishment, like the 
punishment dealt by Gilbert’s humane Mikado, fits 
it perfectly. Mr. Colby forbids the two offending 
correspondents to attend his future conferences. 
He shuts off the sunlight of intelligence, but it is 
the palest sun on record. “Experienced corre- 
spondents agreed today that every bureau in the 
State Department was reticent to an almost unprec- 
edented degree with correspondents of internationa! 
developments and policies.” So the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
wires on the day of Mr. Colby’s action. “Whena 
correspondent goes into the State Department,”’ 
says another member of the Post's staff, “he feels 
that he must put on gum shoes and be a sleuth. He 
feels that there is a barrier of exaggerated reti- 
cence confronting him wherever he turns. . . . All 
the information a reporter is granted are tiny items 
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of monumental inconsequence, with the world in 
turmoil.” Those tiny items Messrs. Hanna and 
Todd are now denied, 


NOT much that was unexpected happened at the 
Cleveland convention of the American Legion. The 


convention asked for a bonus bill, outlined an ““Am- 


ericanization program,” and voted its indorsement 
of compulsory military training. There was one 
resolution adopted in Cleveland, however, a little 
out of the run of the ordinary business of the con- 
vention. This was a resolution approved by the 
National Executive Committee, declaring Louis F. 
Post to be “guilty of obstructing the enforcement 
of alien deportation laws” and calling for his dis- 
missal “at the earliest possible moment.” Has the 
Legion’s committee any information which was not 
available to Congress? Congress found nothing in 
Mr. Post’s record to warrant his dismissal, and 
there are many people who regard his administra- 
tion as the single most admirable performance of 
the last two years in Washington. It is encourag- 
ing to find members of Willard Straight Post No. 
842, of the Legion, condemning their National 
Committee’s action in plain terms. They regard 
it as “but another manifestation of the reactionary 
panic characteristic of this as of all post-war pe- 
riods.”” The Committee should be called to open 
the books and show upon what evidence it has 
based its action. 


Liberalism and Private 


Property 


FTER the ouster of the Socialists, no one had 

the right to suspect the New York legislature 

of disloyalty to the established rights of private 
property or of a willingness to confiscate property 
or of a tendency to yield to direct action by the 
tenantry of New York. Yet look what has hap- 
pened. By a series of laws enacted in a few hours 
the landlords of New York have lost primary con- 
trol of their property; the tenantry in possession 
are advised to remain in possession; the police force 
is told to protect the tenant in possession; “free- 
dom of contract” between landlord and tenant is 
abolished; the terms of their relationship are fixed 
not by “economic law,” but by the discretion of 


' officials; the burden of proof is put upon the land- 


lords; the value of their property is depressed. 

If this had happened in Italy, or if it had been 
accompanied by revolutionary rhetoric, the spokes- 
men of the realty interests would not have been 
the only ones to point out the character of this 
legislation. For, according to the best available 
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accounts, what happened in Italy was this: A firm 
in the metal industry proposed to exercise those 
property rights which permit a “lockout,” as it is 
called in industry, or an eviction as it is called in 
realty. The employees responded by refusing to 
recognize the dispossess notice of the employers, 
and the government declined to evict them forci- 
bly. Thereupon the state adjusted the controversy 
by an agreement that in future the employer (land- 
lord) should share the control of his property with 
the employees (tenants) and the state (municipal 
magistrates). Essentially this is what happened in 
New York. Moving day was at hand, but in thou- 
sands of cases there was no place for the tenant 
to go. Eviction meant great disorder, for if the 
government was to uphold the established rights 
of the landlord the government would have had in 
many cases to use physical force on the tenant. 
This the government declined to do, rights or no 
rights. It preferred to sacrifice the rights of the 
landlord to the needs of the tenant, and to 
substitute for freedom of contract, price fixing 
by such rank outsiders as the judges of petty 
courts. 

But here ends the parallel between Italy and 
New York, and the divergence begins. The Italian 
episode is based on the substitution of new motives 
for old in the production of goods. It may not 
work out in practice, but the intention is to draw 
into productive industry psychological motives hith- 
erto neglected. The idea is that industry will work 
better if all those concerned are jointly and sev- 
erally responsible. It proposes to transfer power 
from a few at the top, or from the absentee share- 
holders, to the many who by hand or brain are the 
industry. The idea will succeed or fail in propor- 
tion to the intelligence and good faith of the Italian 
producers from the artisan through the technician 
to the executive. It is an idea that can work if 
human nature rises to the occasion. It is an idea 
creative in its purpose. 

None of this applies to New York. Shaving 
down the property rights of the landlord, protect- 
ing the tenant in possession will not produce more 
houses. The tenant who benefits by the landlord's 
abdication is not himself a builder, There has 
been a transfer of power, a shifting of economic 
control. But the power transferred does not pass, 
as it does theoretically in Italy, from the more or 
less unproductive to the producers as a body. In 
New York power passes from the producers of 
housing to the individual consumers of housing and 
to public officials. Having made landlordism pre- 
carious, having shown that capital invested by the 
private landlord is subject to interference, the legis- 
lature adjourned without indicating new motives 
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and a new organization for the housing industry. 
It simply deprived the old system of the chief in- 
ducements it provided. 

The housing episode throws light on much of the 
current argument about conservatism, liberalism, 
radicalism and revolution. If this legislature can 
be regarded as intelligent enough to think about 
principles at all, it must be regarded as a believer 
in the absolute and unalterable sanctity of all phases 
of private property. But that belief did not pre- 
vent it from striking ruthlessly at one of the most 
ancient forms of private property. Once it had 
got the Socialists out of its system, it yielded to 
necessity and treated one class of property hold- 
ers as roughly as the crudest agitator. This goes 
to show, among other things, that revolutionary ac- 
tion is not the product of agitation but of a break- 
down of institutions. When the existing institution 
of urban housing broke down, private property 
was attacked, not by theorists who oppose it in 
principle, but by men who in principle defend it 
at any cost. It shows how ill informed are people 
who believe that successful institutions can be over- 
thrown by radical teaching. It would be hard to 
name acase. Wherever radical changes are occur- 
ring, as in Russia, Italy, New York housing or Ire- 
land, you will find that the old order had simply 
come to a standstill. The Russia which Lenin 
seized was an utterly broken down Russia; the Italy 
of the metal strikes is a land where capitalistic in- 
dustry was extremely inefficient; the New York 
housing industry is stagnant; the persistent frictions 
in coal, railroads, steel, are one and all the reflex of 
short-sighted, arbitrary, haphazard management. 
For the sanction of any particular form of private 
property is in its results. It will survive while it 
works, It will not perish because there are more 
seductive alternatives, or because it fails to meet 
a standard of abstract justice. It will perish when 
it has persistently and unmistakably failed to satisfy 
the human wants that it pretends to serve. Revo- 
lution from within does not often pull down the 
pillars of society. It occurs after those pillars are 
already in ruins. 

Starting from this premise, at what conclusion 
can an American arrive who wishes to take a con- 
scious attitude toward the existing system of pri- 
vate property? He will begin by enthroning the 
idea, so admirably laid down in Mr. R. H. Taw- 
ney’s forthcoming book, The Acquisitive Society, 
that property is a variety of rights and functions, 
not an undifferentiated “right,” and that all true 
progress consists in discriminating between those 
forms of property which are socially useful and 
those forms of property which have to be trans- 
formed before they actually serve the ends they are 
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supposed to serve. The New York legislature, for 
example, decided that certain property rights were 
socially undesirable. The same type of decision 
was made when public utilities were ‘‘regulated” or 
when the eighteenth amendment was passed. Now 
we know by experience with “regulation” and we 
need not hesitate to prophesy in regard to housing, 
that these attacks on private property are not re- 
forms just because they are attacks. Wherever a 
system of private property performs, however 
badly, a necessary service, mere restriction is no 
policy. It may tide over a crisis by providing a 
chance to arrive at a policy, but in itself hostility 
to a particular form of private property is no vir- 
tue, and should play no part in the thinking of 
conscious liberals. It is their task in each specific 
case to find out whether the existing institutions pro- 
vide the incentives for socially efficient service. 
Where they manifestly do not supply the incentives, 
the liberal starts on a search for other incentives, 
for latent motives, for undeveloped energies, which 
could be educated to supplant or to supplement the 
existing motives. He will not in a housing crisis, 
like the one in New York, be content to strip the 
landlord, and then expect the landlords to supply 
enough houses. If things have drifted so long, as 
they did in New York, that the landlords have to 
be dethroned, the liberal will wish at once to rem- 
edy the fundamental shortage by supplementing pri- 
vate with public credit, individual initiative with 
cooperative; he will wish to call into play the en- 
ergy of government, not simply to restrict but to 
construct, and with it the collective assistance of 
the building trades, For he will know that if he 
is to destroy one set of motives (the landlord’s) 
he must conjure up another set. 

What he would do for housing he would do 
for those other vital necessities of a nation in 
which the results in practice are demonstrably poor. 
Far from regarding the newer demands of the 
wage-earner for a share in the management as 
impudent interference, he would regard them as 
the general of a hard-pressed army looks upon the 
promise of immense reinforcements. He may be 
doubtful of their quality, their experience and their 
discipline, but he will not treat them as enemies. 
For the idea that more and more men are willing 
to share the burden may be offensive to some egos, 
but it is a happy augury for industry. Tae liberal 
is he who understands the old order well enough 
to know where its effective motives lay, and the 
new order clearly enough to bring into the light 
of consciousness those fresh motives which will 
supplement or supplant old motives no longer 
effective. 

The kind of “liberalism” which consists in split- 
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ting the difference and compromising fifty-fifty is ance Senator Harding would not have invited him 
by comparison an indolent preference for passing to the platform. 

the buck. And so too is the sort of thing that So much for the mere facts. .The psychology of 
calls itself rather obscurely the middle of the road. the incident is more obscure. In form Mr. Ryan’s 
It seems to consider itself a slow moving vehicle question was an attempt to find out whether Senator 
undecided about its direction, successfully clutter- Hiram Johnson was right or wrong in saying that 
ing up the traffic in both directions. It is a false the League of Nations would be scrapped if Sena- 


‘metaphor expressing a false idea. Liberalism is tor Harding should be elected, In spirit the ques- 


not something between radicalism and reaction, tion may have been no more than a gesture of thirst 
the dead centre in the swing of the pendulum be- for the kind of information voters must have if 
tween extremes, or the narrow and dangerous lane_ they are to vote intelligently. Or it may have been 
between two lines. of traffic going in opposite di- the result of desire to put Mr. Harding in a hole. 
rections. Liberalism is a whole road all by itself; No matter. To psychologists Mr. Ryan is less 
reaction is a blind alley and revolution a long and_ interesting than Mr. Harding, who answered the 
doubtful detour. It is the one road that really question by saying that he could answer it if he 
connects the starting point and the destination, the believed in one man government. What happened 
one road on which men can proceed with the least next in the Senator’s mind is not obvious. He him- 
actual loss of time and happiness, and the most self believes that the invitation to the platform 
progress. was given so as to give Mr. Ryan a chance to re- 
peat his question more clearly. Others maintain 

that he gave the invitation without realizing what 

The Baltimore Incident he was about, in surprise at the success of his an- 

swer. Our own explanation, modestly offered for 

HAT Baltimore incident, as morbidly curious more than it is worth, is different. Mr. Harding 
antiquarians may some day call it, in a foot- is an unconscious artist. Almost his sole function 
note, if they have time, is only two weeks old, yet in this campaign is to reveal his own character. 
already it is in danger of being forgotten. Even The success of his answer to Mr. Ryan did not 
the slowest of political campaigns does at length surprise him. He answered in good faith. His 
drag itself past any given point. A campaign which most evasive answers are made in good faith. 
gives the spectator nothing to think about may There is something candid and unmalicious about 
still give him, paradoxically, something else to think his evasiveness, something childlike and_bland. 
about. Let us therefore, before all men have ee him what his conclusion is about any political 
forgotten the Baltimore incident, give thanks that question as to which Republicans differ, and his 


it occurred. answer is in effect though not formally that his is 
For the incident has its pleasant side. Mr, Ryan, mind which does not start from premises nor 
_ a gentleman with faith in the League of Nations ve to conclusions. What could be franker than 


and with an inquiring mind, found himself by ac- thgt? He must have given that invitation to the 
cident or otherwise in Senator Harding’s audience platform because, feeling himself invulnerable in his 
at Baltimore. He asked the Senator a question. innocence of any opinion, he saw no reason for not 
The Senator gave him, first, some courteous words doing a courteous thing. He has an insuperable 
which might in words as courteous be called an_ proclivity to politeness. He could not even con- 
answer; and secondly, after the rather irrelevant dole with Mr. Ryan, when he learned of his heck- 
applause had died off, a courteous invitation to ler’s unlawful arrest, without saying that he did not 
mount the platform and repeat his question. Mr. venture to criticize the policeman. 

Ryan did his best to accept this invitation. He And inasmuch as no man can make his charac- 
started for the platform. But he did not arrive ter clear without as a by-product making something 
there. He arrived somewhere else. One or more else a little clearer than it was, so Senator Harding 


- Baltimore policemen, averse by nature and nurture cannot keep up his self-revelation, week after week, 


to even the mildest brand of heckling in the Land without telling us something about his attitude 
of the Free, believers not so much in free speech toward the League of Nations. For the League 
as in any set speech’s right of way, intercepted Mr. as it stands, for the League with reservations, 


‘Ryan and put him in jail, where he spent the night. against the League with or without reservations— 


Next morning in court, with nobody there to press each of the three positions is occupied by Republi- 
against him the charge of creating a disturbance, cans. Senator Harding is for anything upon which 
Mr. Ryan was set free, the judge going so far as_ all three factions can agree. A_harmoniou T 


to aflirm that if Mr. Ryan had created a disturb- sion to do anything; no matter what, makes that 
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the right thing to do. Asking him what he thinks 
the right thing to do is like asking a modest officer 
who is besieging a city whether he prefers sun time 
or standard or daylight-saving time for its inhabi- 
tants. He is too little self-assertive to impose his 
wishes in such details. Besides, wouldn’t it be un- 
wise to fritter away in squabbles among the be- 
siegers the energy which may be needed for cap- 
turing the town? Everybody knows he wants 
the town taken. ‘Then why bother about minor 
matters ? 

Mr. Harding’s modesty looks too utter to be 
true. But it is true, ‘That, we imagine, is almost 
the only peculiarity of his character. As long as 
the campaign lasts he respects every Republican 
opinion but his own. Once he is ‘in office his own 
is the only highly-placed Republican voice that he 
will not listen to with respect. He does not believe 
in one-man government. He believes in govern- 
ment by several men minus one man. Now, in 
spite of Senator Borah’s defection, and in spite of 
what it implies, our guess is that the Republican 
leaders, after coming into power, will patch up 
some sort of agreement as to the League, that 
this country will, after one fashion or another, get 
into the League, and that Mr. Harding’s only re- 
gret will be that the agreement was not unanimous. 
He would have the same lonely regret if the plan 
agreed upon were to stay out of the League. For 
to Mr. Harding, Republican harmony is an end-in- 
itself, in which political and economic questions, if 
they understood their places as he understands his 
place, would be content to serve as means. 


«<Grossly Misled”’ 


HILE President Wilson was telling the 

voters that they were “grossly misled,’’ but 
that they are about to engage in a “genuine na- 
tional referendum” on the subject about which 
they are grossly misled, President Hadley was 
speaking at Yale: “The political confusion of the 
present year,” he said, “reflects a moral and intel- 
lectual confusion which lies behind it.” Why is 
the present year politically confused? 

Let us think back to the time of the armistice. 
Two great conceptions were at grips, the idea of 
a large cooperation in human affairs, and the idea 
of a new organization of force to dominate the 
world, So far as men can embody ideas of such 
magnitude, Wilson embodied the first, Clemenceau 
the second. Each idea had its supporters in each 
country. Here, for example, the Lodge Republi- 
cans were the undoubted adherents of the policy 
of force, while in France there was a host of plain 
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people who would follow the American President 
rather than the French Premier. This conflict of 
ideas at the opening of the Peace Conference was 
one of the supremely great junctures of human af- 
fairs. It was the struggle bound to be bitter and 
hard fought, but it was not in any of its essentials 
a confusing issue. It was not confusing because 
those who were for cooperation had a set of prin- 
ciples laid down in the armistice as definite as any 
of the momentous declarations of history. The 
execution of those principles meant an overwhelm- 
ing triumph for international good faith and an 
appalling defeat for reactionary forces everywhere. 
By adhering resolutely and intelligently to those 
principles, the liberal forces of mankind would 
have been welded together, and organized for a 
further advance. For it had happened that the 
sanguine and generous elements in all nations had a 
common program legally and morally binding upon 
all the great Powers of the world. 

But instead of being summoned to fight for these 
principles, they were rudely and abruptly shut out 
of the discussion of these principles. Through 
long months the weeds of rumor and faction were 
allowed to grow. Those who are now “grossly 
misled’’ were in 1919 grossly unled. When finally 
the doors of the secret chamber were unlocked, the 
people of the world were told to accept what had 
been fabricated sight unseen. ‘hat is when the 
confusion of the present year began. For when 
the result was examined it was seen that the prin- 
ciples had been abandoned and little was left of 
them but a new facade for an old machiavellianism. 
The spokesman of the new order said the result 
was satisfactory, but his sincerest and oldest sup- 
porters knew that he had been defeated. He how- 
ever insisted that he had won, and this claim— 
the assertion that in spite of manifest defeat there 
had been a great victory—for a time completely 
disorganized and scattered the impulse to construc- 
tive effort. The root of the confusion lies in the 
transformation of the leader of liberalism into the 
apologist and even the provocateur of reactivn. 

It was not the defeat of hope at Paris that con- 
fused men, but the pretense since Paris. The issue 
which had divided men sharply and had conse- 
quently united each side strongly was dissipated, 
and men no longer knew where were their friends 
and where were their opponents. No one any 
longer stood on firm ground, and the anomalies 
of the campaign are the result. Supporters of a 
league, supporters of this league, enemies of any 
league, enemies of this settlement are in both par- 
ties for as many different reasons. The standard 
to which men could rally was pulled down by the 
man who raised it, and if in the mélée which fol- 
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lowed people were grossly misled, how could it be 
otherwise? After such an outcome it will take 
time to reorganize the wasted impulse that was 
to redeem the war, to gather up hope again, to 
work out the programs and search for the guiding 
principles through which the next great creative 
impulse among men can express itself. There is 
no short cut, no cheap and easy remedy, after so 
stupendous a defeat. But as President Hadley 
said: 


The hard road is the only one worth taking. It is 
for us to see more than those about us; to get the 
knowledge which will give us convictions independent 
of popular feeling, and the courage which will come of 
those convictions. For the moment this may stand in 
our way politically, but it is the only basis of success 
in the long run, either for us or for those whom we 
seek to guide. 


Profits Taxation and Prices 


N one point of economic policy at least Hard- 
ing and Cox are in agreement. That is, the 
excess profits tax must be abolished, on the ground 
that it has raised prices inordinately. Most busi- 
ness men also agree with Cox and Harding on this 
point, and hosts of persons not business men be- 
lieve that the causal relation between profits taxa- 
tion and high prices is self-evident. The New Re- 
public has widely been charged with blindness or 
perverse prejudice because it has denied that any 
such causal relation exists. But the New Republic 
rests its case with the facts. Hitherto the facts 
were to be had, some from one source, some from 
another, at a considerable cost of time, but now 
most that are relevant have been brought together 
by Professor David Friday in a book reviewed in 
this issue, 

Let us first glance at the chronological events 
leading up to the present high level of prices. The 
rise began to be marked in July, 1915. In July, 
1917, prices were eighty-six per cent above the 1913 
level. No excess profits tax law was passed until 
October, 1917. So far, then, prices were able to 
rise without any help from such taxation. 

The excess profits tax of 1917 absorbed over fif- 
teen per cent of corporate net income. The rates 


_ were increased in 1918 to absorb about twenty-five 


per cent. In 1919 they were so greatly reduced 
as to cut the yield in two. Prices in 1918, under 
the increased tax, were indeed higher than in 1917, 
196 as against 176, the level of 1913 serving as 
base. But under the reduced tax of 1919, prices 
went on rising until they stood at 238 in December, 
and at 266 in April, 1920. We submit that if 


the excess profits tax is the cause of price increase, 
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it is a cause of most peculiar quality. It did a 
great share of its work before it was conceived; 
it worked least efficaciously when it was strong- 
est, and instead of limiting itself to an effect pro- 
portionate to itself, worked with erratic and incal- 
culable potency. The excess profits tax is operat- 
ing steadily today, but the prices it is supposed to 
keep up are coming down. 

In explanation of the wide gap between the ac- 
tual rise in prices and the amount of the tax, it 
is often asserted—and believed—that for every dol- 
lar brought into the Treasury by the tax, the profit 
taker adds two to the price of his product. There 
are plausible theoretical reasons for such an asser- 
tion. But again, what of the facts? Does the 
volume of profits show the expansion this would 
imply? Not at all. Profits for 1917, before the 
tax came into operation, were greater than for any 
later year, And this comparison runs between prof- 
its before deduction of tax. They were in 1917 
$10,730,000,000, in 1918 $9,500,000,000, in 1919 
$8,500,000,000. Total profits have decreased, 
and the sums that have been taken by the tax have 
not been added to the consumers’ bills. On the 
contrary, they have come out of the profiteers, 
whose takings have been materially reduced by 
them. 

These are the most striking facts bearing on the 
subject. Professor Friday offers, however, a whole 
arsenal of other facts pointing the same way. 
Whatever the forces were that brought prices to 
their recent level, profits taxation has no secure 
place among them. There may be good reasons 
for abolishing the tax. Perhaps we ought to leave 
the billions of corporate profits untouched, and 
reach out more energetically for the wages of labor 
and the modest earnings of fixed investments. But 
let us not labor under the delusion that in doing 
so we shall also bring down the cost of living. 
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The Impasse in Ireland 


HAT is the practical outlook for Ire- 
W land? After a six weeks’ investigation 

it is rash to make an answer, but it is 
important in venturing any answer to recognize 
the conversion of seventy-five per cent of Ireland 
to Sinn Fein. 

In London and in England generally men smile 
at the idea of an Irish Republic. It seems self- 
evident to all kinds of Englishmen that Ireland 
can never be free. After her recent experience, 
these Englishmen tell you, England is not likely 
to forget her own military safety. She can never 
give Ireland up. One effective submarine base in 
Kerry, you are told, would menace the food sup- 
plies—the very existence—of Britain. It would 
give Ireland the key to British security. On this 
account alone Britain must hold her neighbor in 
subjection, whatever the admirable and commenda- 
ble aspirations of Ireland. 

No one can visit the British Isles without hear- 
ing this kind of talk. Yet, while naval experts 
may be perfectly right in looking on democratic 
claims as a sort of mental fungi, Sinn Fein is not 
equipped to perceive that the military necessity 
of Britain can possibly be the deciding considera- 
tion in regard to the government of Ireland. The 
truth is, a subordination of social to military con- 
sideratio now a part of the tired mind of 
Britain. 

Britain’s mind is tired. So Winston Churchill 
says, and proves it. The strain of the war has 
left Britain without the energy to meet the prob- 
lem of Ireland. But everyone knows that tired- 
ness is moral as well as mental. It is the moral 
conflict which Ireland excites that accounts for Brit- 
ish khaki-mindedness, petulance and fatigue. Sinn 
Fein, on the contrary, has no rat in its moral 
wainscot, Sinn Fein is calm, keen and cool. This 
difference in temper is deeply significant because 
the contest between Britain and Ireland is funda- 
mentally moral. 

Think for a moment what it means to find Brit- 
ain arguing Military Necessity. When Germany 
argued military necessity in regard to Schleswig, 
Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world was revolted. Such a savage 
principle went against the liberal and democratic 
tradition of the English-speaking world. Yet to- 
day, attended by the silence of Lord Bryce and 
the other liberal oracles, Britain talks Military 
Necessity in regard to Ireland in the best Ger- 
manic style. 7 


It is not unnatural that Britain should equivo- 
cate. Under the leadership of Lloyd George she 
got into a false position, an illiberal and anti- 
democratic position, after the armistice, and now 
she is flogging the waters and arriving nowhere. 
The only hope for her is a new orientation. And 
the exercise of moral pressure from Sinn Fein is 
one valiant attempt to reverse the direction of 
Britain, and send her ahead on a _. new, 
clean line. 

Superficially, the problem of Ireland has come 
to a deadlock. There is a deadlock between Bel- 
fast and Ireland, between Ireland and Britain, be- 
tween Britain and the rest of the world. To break 
this deadlock some one factor, or more than one 
factor, must yield to the other. Either Belfast, 
national Ireland, Britain or the world-conscience, 
must give way. That, in crude mechanical terms, 
is the position at this moment, a position which 
baffles and reduces to despair any ordinary im- 
partial observer. 

Before despairing too luxuriously, however, it 
is well to remember that these nominally fixed fac- 
tors — Belfast, Ireland, Britain, the world — are 
themselves in constant flux.’ They are never the 
same yesterday, today and forever. In the past 
ten years, for example, the most obdurate and 
resolute forces in Irish affairs have been trans- 
muted in a manner beyond imagining. Thirty 
years ago in Ireland the most potent force was 
landlordism, Dublin Castle, the House of Lords, 
the Tories in England, the great Conservative 
newspapers and the legalists and the universities 
were all bent upon interpreting Ireland in relation 
to landlordism. The classic of the day was a re- 
print from the London Times entitled, ‘“Parnell- 
ism and Crime.” Parnell and his lieutenants did 
not employ the hunger strike. They did not, nom- 
inally, advocate outrage and murder. They did 
not abstain from the British parliament. But Mr. 
Balfour employed the police and military against 
these Nationalists. They were coerced, harried and 
imprisoned. Their papers were suppressed and 
their meetings declared illegal. They were denounc- 
ed by high British publicists in England and Amer- 
ica. The Philadelphia bankers threw out Parnell’s 
account, under pressure from London. The London 
Times printed a facsimile letter connecting Parnell 
with assassination—a forgery that was eventually 
traced to certain Unionists who were saved by the 
forger’s committing suicide. And yet, after all the 
damnable outrages and murders, after all the coer- 
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cion and suppression and boycott and forgery, the 
British government yielded to moral pressure and 
ended landlordism in Ireland. 

Landlordism of the feudal type was ended in 
Ireland by the introduction of a system of state 
credit. ‘The state lent money to the tenants so 
that they could by instalments purchase the land. 
This meant that the old absentee class of landlords 
stayed withdrawn from Ireland to live in England 
which they really loved. A much larger number 
of Unionist landlords remained in Ireland as prac- 
tical farmers and landowners. These men today 
are, with few exceptions, ardent Dominion Home 
Rulers, They have no longer a vested interest 
in the subjection of Ireland. Their lot in Ireland 
is now the common lot. Some are with Sinn Fein, 
not many. Practically all are against the British 
government. In the past three months scores of 
them have resigned the magistracies that in Par- 
nell’s time constituted the badge of their superior- 
ity. They have abandoned their claim to superior- 
ity. They want an Irish Ireland. 

That is one great change in recent years. An- 
other is the change in nationalism. Thirty years 
ago Irish public opinion was concentrated against 
landlordism, as previously it had been concentrated 
against the religious tithes, against disfranchise- 
ment of Catholics. With the victory against land- 
lordism and the recruiting of the peasant proprie- 
tors for a higher political agitation, nationalism in 
Ireland has taken on a new form. The old Na- 
tionalist party submitted to looking on the Irish 
question as a domestic British issue. That. party 
was wiped out of existence in one election. The 
Irish question, in the 1918 election, was given the 
status of internationalism, so far as the Irish peo- 
ple were concerned. The Irish people voluntarily 
withdrew their members from the British House 
of Commons. For Ireland, so far as the Irish 
have the power, the British legislature thereupon 
ceased to exist. Military force, undoubtedly, re- 
mained to compel some degree of deference to the 
British legislature. With its harsh application has 
come the old story of murder and outrage, coer- 
cion, suppression, imprisonment, libel, forgery and 
international anti-Irish propaganda, But the pur- 
pose of the Irish in rejecting legislation from Brit- 
ain is as strong as was their purpose in rejecting 
Britain’s attempt to force an al- 
ternative, a modified form of political freedom, 
is not more likely to be successful. 

This moral situation no British party, not even 
the Labor party, has as yet perceived. But I 
believe that so far as Ireland’s rejection of Brit- 
ish legislation goes, the Irish have won. Brit- 


ish military and police and British-Irish police and 
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Ulster Volunteers may hold the body of Ireland 
down for a time, and Lloyd George and his gov- 
ernment may pump British laws into Ireland's 
legislative system. This sort of bullying, tried so 
often, cannot break down the well-seasoned will 
of Ireland. 

The action of the Irish in proclaiming the Irish 
question international, in withdrawing from the 
British establishment, is one that free peoples are 
likely to endorse, so soon as they understand. Can 
it be compromised? Only temporarily, I believe, 
and then only by the will of Sinn Fein to accomo- 
date itself to public opinion within Ireland. If 
Britain trusted itself to an Irish Constituent As- 
sembly there is a bare chance that Sinn Fein might 
tolerate the establishment of a Dominion. That 
is the only possible way that Ireland could keep 
what it has gained, the integrity of its spirit and 
its will. Britain shows no more sign, however, of 
risking this democratic test than did the Bolsheviki 
in Russia. The British government prefers the 
methods that led to “pacification” after the manu- 
factured rebellion of 1798. It is now, in fact, 
manufacturing a rebellion in Ireland. 

Britain did not abandon landlordism without a 
struggle, although this struggle cut Ireland’s popu- 
lation from 8,500,000 to 4,300,000. Neither will 
it abandon British legislation for Ireland without 
a struggle, although it has kept Ireland under-de- 
veloped, under-educated, under-populated, over- 
taxed, over-policed, over-supervised. The last and 
most ‘undemocratic effort of Britain will be to 
legislate for Ireland the form of Irish “self’’-gov- 
ernment—as if any government can be called self- 
government which is dictated by somebody else. 
The present British House of Commons is an ad- 
mittedly low-grade body—a collection of “hard- 
faced men who look as if they had done extremely 
well out of the war.” But even a high-grade Brit- 


ish House of Commons would have no title 
to decree for Ireland the form of Irish 
freedom. 


Lloyd George thinks differently. He says that 
Irish finance is a British concern, Irish defence a 
British concern, and the Irish relations to Ulster a 
British concern. He stamps his foot and says he'll 
fight for five years. He embarks on a full policy 
of coercion. 

The British government starts out by letting hun- 
ger-strikers die. This is their policy not only for 
men arrested on grave suspicion, but for untried 
men presumably innocent and for men arrested on 
trivial suspicion. The government hopes by this 
species of “justice” to take the last weapon of pro- 
test away from Sinn Fein. And then to brutalize 
Sinn Fein into submission. 
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By “brutalize” I mean use force in a non-legal 
and brutal manner. It is brutal to persecute men 
who merely believe in self-determination, brutal 
to arrest without warrant or democratic process of 
law, brutal to invade and ransack homes late at 
night at the caprice of mere suspicion, brutal to 
try political opponents by secret military court- 
martial. It is brutal to sentence one set of Irish- 
men to long terms of imprisonment for having 
weapons no more deadly than pamphlets, while 
allowing another set of Irishmen to keep munitions 
of war in their homes. It is brutal to subject 
the civil population to military surveillance, search 
and curfew, to pursue them with intimidation and 
insult. Yet these are only the commonest forms 
of brutalization under the new coercion bill. 
Worse is the wholesale clearance of political lead- 
ers now projected, and then the goading of subordi- 
nates into rash insurrection. Such must be the ef- 
fect if not the considered purpose of Lloyd 
George’s program, carried out by certain obedient 
officials and certain Ulster bigots who are on tcp 
in Dublin Castle. Rebellion is the goal of this 
policy of coercion. 

In this connection one must remember the provo- 
cations by Sinn Fein, These include raids for arms 
(though officially reprobated), attacks on police 
and military, seizure of the mails, the assassination 
of police officers and policemen and the assassina- 
tion of government officials. .On the other side 
must be considered the peculiar lawlessness of 
Britain in Ireland today. The British military 
and police have murdered prisoners without public 
reprimand. They have assassinated Irish Volunteer 
leaders. They have beaten prisoners. They have 
gone out in government lorries and destroyed co- 
operative creameries. They have avenged the as- 
sassination of policemen by wrecking, burning and 
looting. A policy of terrorism has been furthered 
by the hiring, at a pound a day, of British mer- 
cenaries to serve as “police’’ in Ireland, these mer- 
cenaries shooting up villages and destroying life 
and property on slight provocation. Military in- 
quests have been substituted for coroner’s inquests, 
to shield such acts from public opinion—except in 
the North, where public opinion can be relied on. 

It is, as I see it, a policy to be watched with 
close interest by radicals and liberals everywhere. 
For what, after all, is the revolution for which 
Sinn Fein is contending? Is it Bolshevism? Is it 
syndicalism? Is it godlessness and irreligion? Is 
it anarchy? On the contrary, it is the most simple 
and elementary political proposal, about as wild as 
woman-suffrage. It is merely that the Irish be 
permitted to devise legislation for themselves. 
Nothing more catastrophic than that. It involves 
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no new idea whatever. 
and as familiar, and as moss-grown, and as harm- 
less, as the American Revolution of 1776. Yet 
Britain, the much-advertised sponsor of human lib- 
erty and public law, has loaded Ireland with troops, 
declared the suspension of civil law and universal 
coercion, handed Belfast over to the pogrom-mak- 


It involves an idea as old 


ers and gun-runners, rather than submit to this 
challenge of her domination. 

Yet I cannot believe in the policy of reconquest, 
provided Sinn Fein keeps its own moral orieata- 
tion. Only two dangers threaten this, One is the 
danger of meeting persecution with outrage, as de- 
sired by provocative officialdom. The other is the 
danger of Sinn Fein illiberalism in the case of 
Ulster. 

If Sinn Fein meets British violence and coercion 
with passionate reprisal, the emphasis will be 
shifted from the principle of self-government to 
the principle or unprinciple of war. Reconquest 
then becomes permissible and Sinn Fein loses. 

If Sinn Fein does not propose self-determination 
for Ulster Sinn Fein also loses, though it is Sinn 
Fein, not Britain, which has the right to the initia- 
tive in this matter. The only way to bring Belfast 
into Ireland is to let Belfast first vote itself out 
of Ireland. Conquest is morally repugnant, and 
physically improbable. If Belfast and Orange UI- 
ster have a taste of exclusion from Ireland, and 
Ireland goes ahead independently, the probable re- 
sult will be Ulster’s desire to join forces with the 
Irish people on democratic terms. 

Whether Sinn Fein will elevate its own program 
in this fashion depends mainly on the Catholic hier- 
archy of Ulster. A few years ago, under pressure 
from Redmond and Devlin, they accepted partition 
after a terrible struggle. They were thereafter 
cheated by the Britain that had challenged them to 
accept partition. It is a serious question whether 
it can be done again. 

Apart from Sinn Fein illiberalism regarding UI- 
ster and an outburst of violence that forfeits sym- 
pathy, I can see nothing but degradation for Brit- 
ain in continuing to oppose Sinn Fein. Is pnrtain 
capable of avoiding this degradation? Who can 
tell? The release of Egypt shows that in Britain 
there is still a liberal tradition, a capacity for 
irradiating imperial policy with imagination and 
intelligence, an ability to rise above the Foreign 
Office. But it is Britain that must yield, not the 
Irish who believe in self-government. These Irisn 
may go through all the horrors of underground 
revolution and hate and vengefulness. Abandon 
Sinn Fein they cannot and will not. The power 
that seeks to coerce them is poisoning itself. 

Francis HAckerr. 
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UR years ago California was the pivotal 
Pe in the Presidential election, and it was 

popularly (and not always justly) reported 
that the simultaneous campaign of Governor Hiram 
W. Johnson for the Senate had much to do with 
making it pivotal. 

The California situation is now far from 
presenting equivalent dramatic possibilities. On 
the contrary, it is distressingly “regular.” The 
senatorial primary just held has resulted in 
the first Old Guard victory since before the 
famous Johnson crusade of 1910. The Old 
Guard, to be sure, this time included some who 
were New Guard then. Victorious Reform accu- 
mulates its feudal vassals also. They may differ 
in purpose and character from the vassals of the 
old machine, but not in the temperamental person- 
alism of their loyalties. So when Samuel M. Short- 
ridge, long the most magniloquent spokesman of 
the old régime in California, announced his sup- 
port of Senator Johnson’s irreconcilable attitude on 
the League of Nations, the feudal fraction of the 
Johnson organization forgave him his life-long op- 
position to all their other principles, and accepted 
him as one of themselves. When he became a can- 
didate before the Republican primaries for the Sen- 
ate, he received their support, but this does not 
alter the fact that his nomination is a positively 
Old Guard victory. 

There were originally four candidates for the 
Republican nomination to contest the election with 
Senator Phelan, who was assured the Democratic 
nomination unopposed. They were curiously paired 
off. Two, S. M. Shortridge and William Kent, 
were from northern California; the other two, A. 
J. Wallace and E. A. Meserve, were from south- 
ern California. Each pair had one progressive and 
one conservative: Kent and Wallace, progressives, 
and Shortridge and Meserve, conservatives. Of 
the northern pair, Shortridge was wet and Kent 
moderately dry. In the south Wallace was radi- 
cally and Meserve mildly dry. On the League of 
Nations, Shortridge was against it; Kent for it, 
with reservations; Wallace for it, with or without 
reservations, and Meserve non-committal. 

With both Senators now from the north, the sec- 
tional argument for a southern Senator seemed 
very persuasive. California is larger than Germany 
or Japan and longer than Italy. Northern 


and southern California are separated by a high 
mountain range and a desert larger than Massa- 
chusetts, and are inhabited by radically different 
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The Campaign in California 


sorts of people. Under pressure of this argument 
Meserve withdrew, leaving the southern field to 
Wallace. Nevertheless, Wallace came out a poor 
third, and even in southern California many more 
votes were cast for the two northern candidates 
combined than for him. 

Shortridge made his campaign on Republican 
regularity and opposition to the League of Nations. 
He is a curious personage, Intellectually he is a 
duplicate of Senator Harding, except that the echoes 
in his mental corridors date from about a decade 
further back. In personality, however, he is much 
more spectacular. Though a comparatively young 
man, he is the last survivor of the orotund schoo! 
of oratory which flourished before the Civil War. 
Tall, slender, with a heavy-tragedian countenance 
and a stage presence, his Delsartian arms are ter- 
minated by fingers which are a peroration in them- 
selves. He could have played Polonius as Shakes- 
peare conceived him, or made a delightfully original 
Malvolio. If he reaches the Senate he will be one 
of its most picturesque figures. Whether he turns 
out to be impressive or funny may depend on how 
much he overdoes the heavy role. For wisdom— 
he will fill Harding’s vacancy. 

In the three-cornered fight remaining, Wallace 
appealed to southern provincialism, to the radical] 
drys, and to the active Protestant Church vote. 
He represented the southern California type of 
progressives, who are moral reformers rather 
than economic liberals. Kent ran on his record 
as a reformer in Chicago, in California and in 
Congress, and on an intelligently advanced eco- 
nomic program. The two Progressives combined 
received a majority of all the votes, but Short- 
ridge had a plurality over Kent of nearly 25,000, 
and is the nominee. 

Behind this Senatorial primary looms also the 
background of the Presidential primary, both im- 
portant in estimating the forces which will deter- 
mine the coming election. California is the home 
state of both Hiram Johnson and Herbert Hoover. 
It is the one state in which they contended at the 
primaries and was probably the only state in which 
the League of Nations issue was sharply drawn. 
Johnson won the Republican primaries overwhelm- 
ingly, but Hoover received 210,000 Republican 
votes. He would have carried the Democratic 
primaries unanimously if he had been a candidate. 
These 210,000 votes, plus an undetermined frac- 
tion of the Johnson votes, were all for the League 
of Nations. Hiram Johnson is the most popular 
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figure and the strongest vote-getter California has 
ever produced. As a personal candidate, he could 
carry California against anybody, on either side 
of any issue. Hoover, on the other hand, though 
a legal resident of California, has no wide local 
acquaintance, and his public services have been ren- 
dered no more to California than to any other 
state. This tremendous personal handicap in fa- 
yor of Johnson must therefore be discounted in 
estimating its bearing upon the League of Na- 
tions issue. All that is certain is that the number 
of pro-League Republicans in California was very 
much in excess of the Hoover vote of 210,000. 
Under the California law, voters must record 
their party affiliations when they register, to qual- 
ify them to vote at party primaries. The regis- 
tration of California is overwhelmingly Republi- 
can. Every county in the state shows a registered 
Republican majority. Counting those registered 
as Republicans or Democrats, dividing the Pro- 
giessive and “declined to state’ votes between the 
major parties in the same proportions, and assign- 
ing the registrations of the other minor parties 
to those parties, it figures out a Republican major- 
ity of 532,000. If the Democrats are to carry 
the state for either President or Senator, they 
must overcome this enormous apparent lead. But 
it must not be forgotten that four years ago Hiram 
Johnson, Republican, carried the state by 296,- 
815, while Charles Evans Hughes, Republican, lost 
it by 3,773. Anything may happen in California. 
The strongest Republican district in the state has 
for years been represented in Congress by a Demo- 
crat. For most offices, Republicans and Democrats 
habitually nominate the same persons, ‘The av- 
erage member elected to the legislature has two 
and one-fifth party nominations. One member of 
Congress elected last time had the nominations of 
five parties. The Democratic voters, at the pri- 
maries two years ago, defeated a Democrat and 
gave the Democratic majority to a Republican, 
for the Democratic nomination for Governor. 
Senator Phelan, on the other hand, when elected 
to the Senate as a Democrat six years ago, was 
a minority winner on a three-cornered fight. The 
registration then was overwhelmingly Republican, 
with the Democrats a poor second and the Progres- 
sives an insignificant third. Yet the Democrat was 
elected, with the Progressive a close second and 
the Republican a poor third. This year it will be 
a straight contest between Phelan, Democrat, and 
Shortridge, Republican. But these figures show 
that nothing can be predicted on the California 
party registration. This year hundreds of thou- 
sands of traditional Democrats must have regis- 
tered as Republicans, to vote in the Republican 
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Presidential and senatorial primaries, where the 
only contests were. Also, there are at least half a 
million pro-League Republicans whose party afhli- 
ations are now in suspense. 

On the senatorship, personal resentments grow- 
ing out of pre-primary bitterness will play their 
part. Senator Phelan, having the Democratic 
nomination uncontested, accumulated no such re- 
sentments. Wallace has congratulated Shortridge, 
and will personally abide by the rules of the game. 
His followers do not like Shortridge, but they like 
Phelan less. They are largely Middle West Prot- 
estant Church people, and dry. Shortridge is wet, 
but so is Phelan. Phelan is a Democrat and a 
Catholic. Both are raucously anti-Japanese. As 
between these, the Methodist, retired lowa farmer, 
Republican type will prefer Shortridge. Kent, on 
the other hand, is openly insurgent. His vote was 
much larger than Wallace’s and is less delivera- 
ble. The laboring people supported him for the 
nomination but are for Phelan for the election. 
The pro-League Republicans might vote for Sen- 
ator Johnson personally, but they are not so easily 
swerved to Shortridge on the same issue. And 
Progressives of the type whose temperamental loy- 
alty is stronger to issues than to persons will not 
easily forget that Shortridge is and always has 
been a reactionary to every principle they have held 
dear. They may not admire Senator Phelan un- 
conditionally, but they remember him as always 
a progressive Democrat with whom, from his serv- 
ice as mayor of San Francisco, through the graft 
prosecutions (in which, with Spreckels, he was 
“traitor to his class”) and in a multitude of public 
activities they have found themselves generally in 
accord. Whether even these considerations can 
overcome a nominal majority of more than half 
a million votes may be doubtful. This is “‘a Re- 
publican year” and a reactionary year. A year in 
which Harding is possible may be a year in which 
Shortridge is also possible. But even against these 
figures, the election of Phelan is at least mathe- 
matically possible. Since, with the present close 
division, the party control of the Senate may easily 
depend on the California vote, this is important. 

On the Presidency the situation is less devel- 
oped. The commonest expression is one of dis- 
couraged disgust with both nominees. Californians 
are better educated than most people in the idea 
that it is the business of the people to make their 
own nominations. Senator Johnson is actively 
supporting Harding on the League of Nations is- 
sue, but he has declared that this is only a truce, 
and that as soon as America is safely rescued from 
the menace of the League the fight to overthrow 
the misrepresentative system which dictated the 
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nomination this year must be taken up again. Re- 
publicans who do not share Senator Johnson’s ap- 
prehensions of the League may not find it so urgent 
to postpone the fight until after election. If the 
Democratic nominee or the methods which nomi- 
nated him were enough better to make it worth 
while, there is undoubtedly enough Republican dis- 
gust in California to stampede the state Demo- 
cratic. Or if Cox were fighter enough, he would 
have a fighting chance to win the state. As yet 
he has scarcely made sufficient impression to jus- 
tify predicting a stampede as possible. If there 
were some mind-reading machine which could un- 
cover and tabulate the thoughts of men, even its 
record would probably not indicate the final re- 
sult, since that result will depend on the votes of 
those who do not yet know how they are going 
to vote. In this, California probably does not dif- 
fer much from the rest of the country. 
Cuester H. Rowe.t. 
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Human Emotions—and Billy 


F anyone had told me that Little Lord Fauntle- 

roy had played an important part in shaping 
my idea of family relationships, I should have de- 
nied it indignantly. Since Billy’s recent visit, how- 
ever, I have discovered that disappointment about 
certain characteristics of my young nephew can be 
traced directly to my early reading of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s masterpiece. Not that I wanted Billy to 
wear velvet jackets, lace collars and curls. Far 
from it. But I looked for certain sentiments in 
Billy. Lord Fauntleroy adored his mother and 
called her “‘Dearest.”” As I remember, he was al- 
ways affectionate, demonstrative and aware of the 
beauty of human relations. 

As a little boy Billy had some of these traits. 
He was companionable. He had many hoarded 
treasures—stamps, coins, posters, to display. He 
would even cuddle occasionally, particularly if by 
so doing the moment of retiring could be post- 
poned. These chummy visits of ours were in my 
mind when I went to the Grand Central station to 
meet him. It was two years since I had been with 
him, and I pictured a sturdy little figure with eager 
brown eyes and a captivating smile, I met, instead, 
a huge, awkward creature, all legs, with flaunting 
long pants and a bristly, wettish pompadour. He 
was about as cuddly as an antlered moose. 

Billy suffered a kiss of greeting, but I noticed 
that as he offered his cheek he gave a rather wild 
look around the station, to see if it was observed. 
Of course, I expected nothing so Fauntleroyesque 
as “Dearest,”’ or even “Tante,” but his laconic 
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“Hello—say, I’m awfully hungry. It takes a pile 
to fill me up now. Let’s start’’—put a slight chil! 
upon my impulse to speak of my delight in seeing 
him again. I led him at once to a restaurant. _ 

After ordering the supply of filling and bulky 
foods he chose, including roast beef, mashed po- 
tatoes, macaroni, green corn, strawberry short- 
cake and ice-cream, I sat back, expecting my nephew 
to notice me, so to speak; indicate affectionate inter. 
est in our meeting. But not so. Hardly had the 
waiter disappeared when I realized that Billy was 
suffering acutely. He seemed most uncomfortably 
aware of himself, myself and the people about us. 
Moreover, I saw that he was painfully worried, 
fearing apparently that I might do something con- 
spicuous. He glanced about so furtively that | 
asked what was the matter. 

“Nothing,” he said, “except they all stare so 
I think everyone in this room is looking at us.” 

Glancing around, I could not discover one per- 
son in the throng of busy eaters who was aware 
of Billy’s or my presence in the dining-room. But 
Billy was acutely aware of everybody there, and 
then I knew that he was in the throes of first self- 
consciousness. I remembered, years back, my aunt 
took me somewhere, and a recollection of the way 
I suffered from the fear that we might be observed 
by others flashed upon me, I didn’t like her hat, 
and when anyone glanced in our direction it gave 
me an uneasy and apologetic feeling. Still, it had 
never occurred to me that Billy might be even 
half ashamed of my appearance. Previously he 
had expressed approval. Indeed, only two short 
years ago he had given me a gorgeous purple rib- 
bon from a candy box, with the request that I wear 
it across my forehead to increase what he thought 
was a slight resemblance to Fritter’s sister who 
was at college and “some pippin.” Now, he was 
unable to trust either himself or his relatives. 
Fauntleroy, I recall, was proud of his kin. 

Billy was quite wretched while I was paying 
the bill and tipping the waiter. I think he was 
afraid I would not do exactly the right thing, al- 
though I heard him mutter something about “six 
sodas” as the waiter pocketed the change. 

I am a sufficiently enlightened aunt to know that 
family scenes around the reading lamp are no 
longer in vogue. I did not expect to read Scott 
or Stevenson aloud to Billy. We started directly 
for a moving picture show. 

There again I realized Billy’s entire absence f 
sentiment. The “comics” entranced him. He ap- 
plauded vigorously when a pail of wet paint fell 
over a man’s head and when a woman dropped off 
the back of a cart and rolled down the street. 
When anything of a gentle or happy nature occurred 
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he was bored. At the love interest, which came 


sin its appointed time, he was frankly disgusted. 


And when the hero kissed his mother good-bye 
and the verses of the song, “She Is the Dearest, 
Sweetest Mother in the Wide, Wide World,” 
were flashed on the screen, he was ready to depart. 

“Ah, cut out the jazz!” he said. “Say, I won 
a bet at school—fifteen ice-cream sodas in one 
afternoon.” This I took to be my cue. We started 
for the nearest drug store. A terrifying dish that 
looked like a cubist lobster salad appealed to him 
tremendously. He recognized it at once and called 
it by name. 

“May I have two?” he asked solicitously. “It 
takes a lot to fill me up now.” 

Two seemed to have the lubricating effect that 
cocktails possessed in pre-prohibition days. 

“You ought to see Fritters now. He wants to 
treat girls to sodas all the time. He makes me 
walk with them, but I won't go unless he pays 
for the sodas. It would take some little queen 
to get my allowance.” 

“Don’t you like to treat any more?” Billy had 
always been a great sharer. Once he passed a 
box of candy around on the street car to the 
amusement of the passengers and the dismay of 
his mother, who was the owner of the box. He 
gave a reassuring grin. 

“Sure; I treat. You got to treat fellers; nix 
on girls. Always hanging around expecting some- 
thing. No skirts for muh!” (Billy’s English and 
enunciation were made in Boston, where he was 
in process of education. ) 

Then, as if to convince me of his generosity, 
he added: “Fritters spent all his allowance on 
a girl he knows. I gave him half of mine this 
month, That kinder puts me in a hole. Got any 
spare chicken feed with you? I could use it for 
tipping, you know, at camp.” 

At about this point I began to realize that rela- 
tives were chiefly sources of supply to Billy; faucets 
to turn for a stream of silver, or bills if possible. 
He gave me a graphic description of a financial 
system he had worked out by which every member 
of the family contributed in some way to his spend- 
ing money. His grandmother paid him for a 
weekly letter. It usually contained an itemized 
list of his more pressing wants, with a postscript 
saying, “Isn't this pretty good, two pages?” His 
grandfather had made an agreement to supply an 
allowance on condition that he refrain from smok- 
ing until the age of twenty-one. His parents were 
expected to give, anyway, but I came in as an extra, 
and I suspected that he had a gentleman’s agree- 
ment with an uncle. Such financial astuteness prog- 
nosticated a business career rather than one in 
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the ministry or college teaching, of which his 
parents had hopes, it seemed to me. 

As we walked toward Fifth Avenue I saw an 
opportunity to enlarge Billy’s horizon. 

‘““Wouldn’t you like to see the Public Library?” 

He consented. Apparently it was his idea of 
fair play to endure some cultivation in exchange 
for my courtesies. We walked around the build- 
ing, completing the square in silence. I expected 
Billy to be somewhat impressed. In fact he seemed 
to be thinking deeply. Suddenly he said: “You 
know, if you could take-out all the stu# tnside— 
lift the roof off and leave all those window places 
empty, wouldn’t it make a corking tennis court!”’ 

We walked up the Avenue and when we reached 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, “Let me show you how 
it looks inside,”’ I suggested, remembering the won- 
der of my first glimpse of a great cathedral. 

Billy looked around cautiously, as if to make 
sure that no one was watching us. He hesitated 
a moment, then followed me. For a brief second 
I felt his surprise; he did respond to the beauty 
of the interior, Then his stoicism returned, and 
fearing that he might betray emotion or interest 
he turned toward the door. 

“Some jazz—some jazz, all right. 
and see that boat model in the window back there.”’ 

I surrendered. Billy did not belong in the cathe- 
dral, nor were libraries for him. He lived in an 
objective world. Apparently it was a point of hon- 
or with him not to feel or express sentiment. The 
world was a happy hunting ground and adventures 
were on every side, but no adventures of the mind 
or heart. And at his age human relationships, 
except with contemporaries who have a similar 
code, were to be endured rather than enjoyed. | 
realized how my idea of a boy’s attitude toward 
his family and toward life in general had been 
formulated by Mrs. Burnett. 
a nephew who spoke tenderly of his mother as 
“Dearest,” and at fourteen knew how to appre- 
ciate kinship. But I suppose the joke is on me— 
not on Billy. 


Let’s go 


I would have liked 


FLORENCE Guy WooLstTon. 


An Indian Showing Feats 


The quickness that he won in the death-chase 
Out on the plains five hundred moons ago; 
The hardness wrought with hungers, and the skill 
That notched that hardness, arrow to that bow: 


He shows them these, while these depart from him 
Like warriors softly-shod, with bodies bent: 
They pass the mesa bluff; around it howl 
The coyotes in long, lonely discontent. 
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Farmer-Labor: TheBackground 


WANT to ask to be allowed to discuss this 
Hea out of my own personal experiences 
and feelings. In other words, I want to ask 
to be allowed to be reasonably honest about it. 
Who can be sure that what he thinks is the result 
of thought? It may be the result of getting hit 
by bricks, 

I have got hit by a lot of them. For twenty years 
—from 1900 to 1920—I practised a journalism 
which could only be described as a diligent effort 
to persuade myself and other people that this 
world could be made into a very nice world with- 
out jarring it. It could be made to evolve gently 
into a democratic and cooperative world through 
getting accustomed to performing acts of justice 
and kindliness. 

I remember that I wrote articles in favor of 
day-nurseries—places where mothers could leave 
their babies while they themselves went off to work 
in cotton-mills; and I remember that it seemed to 
me to be very admirable that the owners of the 
cotton-mills should subscribe to the support of the 
day-nurseries, thus putting everything on a high 
level of generous impulse. 

I also wrote articles later in favor of ““Mothers’ 
Pensions”—stipends from the state to enable desti- 
tute widows to stay at home with their babies at 
the expense of the tax-payers. I thought it was a 
very good idea. I still think so. I was pleased 
to see that my articles about it—along with hun- 
dreds of other articles about it by hundreds of 
other writers—were rewarded by the passage of 
quite a few laws doing what we were at first laugh- 
ed at for suggesting. I poured an earnest drop into 
the stream which made that humanitarian reform. 

But I always did think that the real end of hu- 
manitarian reform was to make the world humane. 

I wrote also heavily and heatedly in favor of 
laws obliging employers to compensate their work- 
men for all accidents suffered in the course of em- 
ployment, and was laughed at, and saw the laws 
come. I wrote also in favor of larger forecastles 
for seamen. 

In fact, I think I may say that there were few 
measures of humane justice from the powerful to 
the powerless that I did not try to forward with 
whatever little forwarding I could give them, from 
one little insecure rock in the terrible rolling rapids 
of daily, weekly and monthly ink. 

Then after twenty years of it, and after all that 
I had written, and after all that thousands of 
readier writers than I had written, and after the 
acceptance and enactment of a great multitude of 
humanitarian reforms, I had the slightly painful 
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experience of observing that the world was |ess 
humane, more brutal, more savage, more wilfully 
cruel, than ever, and that the era which opened 
with the spectacle of the rise of Jane Addams 
could close with the rise of A. Mitchell Palmer. 

Twenty years of humanitarianism, and more 
commercialism and terrorism than ever at home 
and more imperialism than ever abroad! Twenty 
years of lessons in love by kindly good works, and 
more mobs in the streets, more profiteers in the 
counting houses, more marines on the oceans, more 
bayonets in the bowels of weak foreign peoples! 

I could not dodge that brick. The point of it 
seemed to be that if I would change my method 
of trying to regenerate the world, I would run no 
risks of getting poorer results, 

I began to reflect on regeneration, and presently 
I was struck by the amazing intelligence of the 
Christian religion. In the Christian religion it is 
not thought that regeneration comes from good 
works. It is thought that regeneration requires 
some sort of inward structural change. It is 
thought that a man in order to be saved needs to 
be quite considerably jarred by a sacrament or con- 
version or something. I said to myself: 

Why should I have expected that society would 
“evolve” into regeneration? Why should I have 
expected that without any change in structure it 
would change in spirit? 

But what is its structure? We all know. We 
know but we hate to say. And we have very 
good reason for hating to say. 

In every one of us there lingers an echo of the 
gospels. And we know that in the gospels there is 
just one steady economic teaching. And we know 
what that one teaching is. It is that personal pos- 
sessions are a hindrance to the highest living. It 
is that if a man would be perfect he must strip 
himself of personal possessions. 

Now, of course, we at once reply—and with 
truth—that it is not given to all men to follow the 
ways of perfection. It is not given to all men to 
become saints. It is certainly not given to me. | 
like to drive a car and I cannot imagine Saint Fran- 
cis driving a car. I can rather imagine his refus- 
ing to let me give him a lift to the next town— 
or trying to persuade me that I would be a better 
man if I would drive bare-foot, He was—I fear 
—an “extremist.” 

Yet he seems to have had great glimmers of 
sense. When the Bishop of Assisi tried to make 


him take some property for himself and for his 
companions, he made an answer which perhaps 
ought to have hung before the statesmen in the 
Peace Conference at Paris when they were giving 
out—and accepting—‘‘mandates. 
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He said that if he took that property, why, 
presently he and his companions would be arming 
themselves to defend it and to fight about it with 
other people. So he would not take it. 

Myself, I regard St. Francis as a considerable 
expert on disarmament—and on industrial peace. 
And I go back in memory to a very simple and 
easy question which occurred to me at least eight- 
teen years ago without doing me the slightest good. 

I was quit of school; and, having with great 
wisdom confined my study of history to centuries 
far in the past, I was writing my daily snatches 
of contemporary history with enormous amaze- 
ments of discovery. I said to myself then: 

“T notice that all positions of any important in- 
fluence whatever in the Republican party or in the 
Democratic party are held by persons belonging 
to the class of people who live by the ownership of 
property—persons belonging to the propertied 
class as members, or belonging to it as associates, 
or belonging to it as belongings. And I notice 
that this state of things is the direct and necessary 
result of a certain other state of things, as follows: 

“People get used to getting ordered around by 
property all day long in the course of getting their 
livelihood. They get in the habit. I am living 
in a working-class lodging-house in the Stockyards 
District in Chicago. My fellow-lodgers and my 
neighbors are ordered around all day long in the 
Yards by persons whose title of authority is that 
they own that property or are agents of the owners. 
Then my fellow-lodgers and neighbors vote. 

“They vote with minds in which it is the pos- 
sessor of possessions who is the ‘boss,’ and who is 
the ‘prominent citizen.’ They may dislike their 
‘boss’ in the Yards, They may think he is a bad 
‘boss.’ But boss-ship by property is nevertheless 
the only boss-ship they know. And so on election 
day and on primary day they go and vote for some 
direct or indirect representative of property who 
will be—they think—a good ‘boss.’ 

“Thus”—I said to myself—‘thus personal pos- 
sessions, even through those who are poor in them, 
become the Government. Personal possessions are 
not only the objects of personal pursuit. They are 
not only the emblems of individual success, They 
are not only the method of command in industry. 
But, through being the method of command in in- 
dustry, and through saturating the minds not only 
of the commanders but of the commanded, they 
become both of the great political parties and 
heat of the local government and of the state gov- 
ermment and of the government at Washington. 
Andi we are certainly going to have a terrible time 
if afiything they told me in Sunday School is true. 
For 00k ! 
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“It might be allowable to pursue personal! pos- 
sessions for personal pleasure. It might be al- 
lowable for ordinary people to step aside quite a 
lot from the paths of perfection. I will say it is. 
I will say it is very allowable for the mass of us 
to linger a long way behind the saints. I am no 
communist. Far from it. I defend and practise 
the possession of property as part of the necessary 
personality of people living in the world and not 
in a circle of the especially elect. But! 

‘There is a distinction. Property as the means 
by which a man in an imperfect world of imperfect 
people defends his personality and his livelihood 
and his access to the earth and to its fruits for him- 
self and his household—that is one thing! But 
property as the means by which one man tells 
thousands of other men when to stand and when 
to sit and when to come in out of the rain and 
when to chase themselves back outdoors out of a 
job and drown—that is another! And to take 
property—to take the cares of the world and the 
deceitfulness of riches—to take the thing which no 
really sublime character, whether at Nazareth or 
at Assisi or elsewhere, has ever failed to find chok- 
ing to him or has ever failed to curse or to scorn 
or at least to snub and to forget—to take that 
thing and to make it into the very thing on which 
all command, all rule, all government, all order, is 
founded and grounded—why! How can that 
house stand? How can that world get better?” 

So I argued with myself then—out of pure 
theory—out of pure theory drawn from early 
forcible feedings with the pure milk of the word 
as set to cool in the first four books of the New 
Testament. But I could not be educated by any 
theory. I had to be educated in a brickyard. 

I started in to try to persuade property to share 
its power without giving up any part of its legal 
title to that power. I went in strong for “rec- 
ognition of the union” and for “sitting about the 
same table with the chosen representatives of the 
men” and all that sort of thing. 

I thought I was most persuasive about it. And 
I thought that Mr. Gompers was even more per- 
suasive than I. He in his larger corner and [| in 
my small one, we did our best to persuade property 
to put gravel under its house built on the sand. 

And at the end of twenty years of it we saw the 
aggregated great employers of the United States 
in their greatest associations committing them- 
selves with a new zeal to a perfidious “open shop”’ 
principle which is nothing less than an effort to 
destroy the union utterly and to retract and rescind 
the charters of recognition granted to American 
unionism during the late war under the protection 
and pressure of the Government. And we have seen 
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that Government—we have seen the Democratic 
party stand by and look on with indifference while 
its own arrangements during the war were replaced 
by contrary arrangements when the war was over. 

That brick did really do me some good. I said: 

‘Again I have been taught that the Bible is real- 
ly a great book. It says that people are not per- 
fect, but imperfect. They are. And because they 
are, they will always use all their legal power, 
all their legal title, in the fullest possible way for 
themselves. What does it mean to ask for a 
‘square deal’ from superiors to inferiors? It means 
you get continued inferiority and a crooked deal.” 

And the crooked deal came at the very moment 
when the rains were descending and the floods 
were coming and the winds were blowing and the 
sand was giving way under the house on the sand. 
It came at the very moment when in this country 
at last, as in all the older capitalistic countries long 
ago, the ancient habits of industriousness and of 
conscientiousness in daily work, derived from the 
age of feudalism, began to melt so manifestly that 
the whole country was filled with laments about 
slack workers and bad workmanship. 

Twenty years of humanitarianism and of a 
unionism content to allow capital to be the only 
legal insider in industry and standing up to rep- 
resent the employees only as legal outsiders—and 
then what? 

Then a world morally worse than ever, and a 
dead-set by capital against even that sort of union- 
ism, and an accelerating decline of the qualities of 
work and of workmanship without which no efh- 
ciency and no morality of daily working life is in 
the end possible. 

That last brick was the largest. I took it to 
my friends in the Republican party and in the 
Democratic party, and I took it to the Farmer- 
Labor party convention, and I asked: 

“How are you going to make people work? 
Let them be cruel. Let them be perfidious. How 
are you going to make them work?” 

WILL1AM Harp. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Has Cox a Mexican Policy? 


IR: In its issue of August 11th the New Republic 
declared that Mr. Cox: 


“will be well within the truth if he insists that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Harding is equivalent to a declaration of 
war [upon Mexico], a war which all the world will call 
a war of brazen conquest, a war that for long genera- 
tions will destroy the possibility of friendship with Latin 
America, a war which army officers estimate will require 
half a million men and eight years to finish.” 
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Your readers were further told that “Mexico is th. 
most concrete issue at stake in this campaign. If that war 
is undertaken, everything else that is being talked about 
the League, taxes, decentralization, labor unrest, wil! be. 
engulfed.” 

In its issue of September 22nd the New Republic advises 
“liberal voters” to “refrain from voting the Democratic 
ticket,” adding that “where thev place their votes, so long 
as they do not connive at Democratic success, does jo; 
matter much this year.” 

The certain result of the abstention of all “liberal voters” 
from voting the Democratic ticket will be the election 0; 
Harding, which is “equivalent to a declaration of war” 
against Mexico. 

Will the New Republic explain to its puzzled reader 
how its two editorial articles are to be reconciled? Ha; 
any utterance of Mr. Harding’s since August 11th shown 
that his probable Mexican policy will not be such as was 
then forecast? If so, what utterances? Or is it the opinion 
of the New Republic that “it does not matter much” 
whether we have war with Mexico or not? Or is it the 
purpose of the New Republic to assist in bringing about 
the election of a candidate whom it expects to lead us into 
war? 

ArtHur O. Lovejoy. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


[ The incongruity of the two statements is unmistakable, 
and the editors have been derelict in failing to make clear 
the reasons for their change of emphasis from early August 
te mid-September. 

When the campaign opened it was the hope of the editors 
that in spite of everything they could support the Demo- 
cratic candidate. They would have done so had Mr. Cox 
showed the courage and sincerity needed to force Mr. Hard- 
ing into the open on the issue of Mexico. But Mr. Cox has 
evaded Mexico as he has evaded everything else. He has 
given no definite pledge of his own conduct. Past ex- 
perience with the Democratic party, and the unstable and 
demagogic character of the candidate, convinced the New 
Republic that there was no clear alternative to Republican 
policy in Mexico. 

To be sure it is true that the President has not inter- 
vened, and that is deeply to his credit, but he has tolerated 
an officialdom so unfriendly to Mexico, and has had so 
little constructive interest in Mexico, that no one can say 
the Democrats are genuine anti-interventionists. So far 
as the editors could learn Mr. Cox swims with the 
current wherever it goes, and if the current were to- 
wards intervention there is nothing to indicate that he 
would resist it. 

In the meantime there has been an apparent turn for the 
better in Mexico. The reports seem to show that the new 
regime is determined to deprive the next administration of 
a good pretext for intervention. The pretext may be 
created, to be sure. Mr. Harding’s senatorial friends 
would seize it. Mr. Cox would have to be stampeded. 
Is there anything in his campaign to indicate that he is; | 
the kind of politician who can be stampeded? To ” 
intervention should the occasion arise, to forestall i*° 
vention so that the occasion shall not arise require)!s 
austerity of conviction and a quality of statesmanship ws 
to our way of thinking, Mr. Cox does not possess. ¢ 
hope of preventing war with Mexico does not rest on e 
candidate. It rests on the Mexican government and / © 
ican public opinion —Tue Eprrors. ] 
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Economic Theory Reviving 


Profits, Wages and Prices, by David Friday. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

CONOMIC thcory, throughout the period of the war 

and since, has seemed something very remote from 
life. We did not consult the theorists on the question 
whether America could or could not carry the immense 
economic burdens she assumed with belligerency. In our 
war labor policies we gave very little heed to the well 
thought-out theories of wages offered by the authorities. 
We did not consult the economic theorists when we re- 
volved grandiose plans of reconstruction, nor when we 
scrapped those. plans incontinently. The theories did not 
sem to apply. More than almost anything clse one 
could think of, they had a distinctive ante bellum flavor. 

Of course we were too extreme. An orthodox econo- 
mist, checking up our recent economic policy, could indicate 
many points in which we needlessly incurred losses or 
forfeited possible gains through disregard of established 
principles. In the main, however, it was a sound instinct 
that made us dissatisfied with the old theoretical formu- 
lations. ‘The theorists will have to bring their body of 
doctrine down to date. ‘That they recognize the necessity 
and are hard at work squaring themselves with new facts 
and conditions is evident to students from the current 
discussions in the professional journals. The general 
reader will find in Professor Friday’s book a striking in- 
stance of the newer tendencies. It is economic theory 
which retains all the logical vigor of the works of the 
old school, yet faces the new facts and breathes a new 
spirit. The book is uncommonly readable and interesting, 
besides, and offers a hope that the new theory will be 
couched in terms that everybody can understand. 

What started Professor Friday on this inquiry was the 
amazing exhibition of reserve economic power given by 
every belligerent state during the war. We Americans 
had regarded ourselves as an efficient people. Our scheme 
of production and distribution, though perhaps not very 
admirable in point of justice and humanity, seemed mar- 
vellous in point of efficiency. But duri car, in spite 
of hie ee at lian 2 aee_ iene, 
we not_only contributed fifteen billion 
port of our armies and the relief of our allies, but we fed 


‘and clothed the mass of our people better than we had 
ever done before, and at the same time added enormously 
to our accumulated wealth. It is not merely that our 
production of values increased tremendously. We pro- 
duced physical goods in quantities so vast that if they had 
been applied to civil uses they would have sufficed to place 
our whole population on a decent living standard. If a 
great part of our working class lives in poverty, it is not 
because of the niggardliness of nature nor because we have 
not attained to a state of technical development efficient 
enough to produce adequate necessities for all. It is be- 


cause Our economic machine does not respond with full 


eness except under such abnormal impulses as pa- 
m aroused by war. The implications of this are 
. Perhaps we shall some day realize that poverty 
rious a menace to our national welfare as were the 
s of the Kaiser. If ever we do, we shall find it 
ir power to abolish poverty. 

t, it may be said, has been understood by the so- 
for about a hundred years. Poverty, they have 
is a vice of unequal distribution. If all that is 
1 were equitably divided, everybody would have 
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enough. Yes, but is that all there is to the case, or is it 
an important consideration what might happen to produc- 
tion after redistribution had been effected ? Professor 
Friday recognizes that the unequal distribution of wealth 
may have had a good deal to do with supplying us with 
the capital equipment which enabled us to solve our war 
time production problem; but he thinks the time has come 
when a good share of the surplus income could profitably 
be devoted to raising the standard of living. Still, it was 
not primarily the redistribution of income that gave us 
general employment and higher wages during the war, but 
increased production. It is to increased production that 
we must look for future progress. Something .aight in- 
deed be gained by distributing profits—the surplus above 
ordinary interest on capital—but not nearly so much as 
one might think. For colossal as the aggregate of profits 
appears, it would suffice for only a ten per cent advance 
in wages all around. And labor needs more than ten 
per cent, and must have more. 

If any one is disposed to question this conclusion, I can 
only refer him to the book, which gives in brief compass 
the most comprehensive statement anywhere accessible of 
the present distribution of income in the United States. 
Especially interesting is the account of profits. You see 
the volume of net income of corporations leaping from 
three and three-quarter billions in 1914 to eight and three- 
quarters in 1916 and ten and three-quarters in 1917. 
There was a recession to nine and a half in 1918 and 
eight and a half in 1919. After 1916 the excess profits 
tax got in its work, cutting the 1917 figure back to eight 
and a half billions and the later aggregates to around six 
and a half. ‘Those are still goodly sums, enough, at first 
sight to whet one’s rage against the profiteers. And _ yet, 
when one reflects on the rise of prices since 1914, one is 
forced to the conclusion that we have after all kept the 
profiteers pretty well in check. They could not buy so 
much with six billion and a half in 1919 as with three 
and three-quarters in 1914. They have been fattened on 
illusions. 

That is not to say that some of them have not fattened 
prodigiously on realities. Aggregates give no clue to the 
distribution within the class. Different industries, as 
Professor Friday shows, have been treated very unequally 
by the blind forces of profit distribution. So have differ- 
ent establishments in the same industry. Some have had 
too little to encourage them to put forth their best efforts 
and ethers much more than was required for the purpose. 
That, in the last analysis, is the irrefutable argument for 
the principle of excess profits taxation. Granting the ne- 
cessity of profits in an industrial scheme organized to throw 
control almost exclusively into the hands of the profit 
takers, there still remains a point beyond which an excess 
of profit does not function as a motive for production. It 
is a treasure trove. It is an appropriate source of income 
for the state. Far better take that than distribute a cor- 
responding burden on other incomes, which are really oper- 
ating to encourage production. 

But to return to the underlying theme of the book, the 
real_work of the future is to get out of our productive 
system all that is in it, to the end that abundance of all the 
necessities may make a decent life possible for all. That 
work will not be accomplished through laissez-faire. A 
social-political impulse, conscious of the ideal humanitarian 
end, must supplement the profit motive, as patriotism sup- 
plemented it in the war. 





Atvin JOHNSON. 
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that Government—we have seen the Democratic 
party stand by and look on with indifference while 
its own arrangements during the war were replaced 
by contrary arrangements when the war was over. 
That brick did really do me some good. I said: 
‘Again I have been taught that the Bible is real- 
ly a great book. It says that people are not per- 
fect, but imperfect. They are. And because they 
are, they will always use all their legal power, 
all their legal title, in the fullest possible way for 
themselves. What does it mean to ask for a 
i ‘square deal’ from superiors to inferiors? It means 
you get continued inferiority and a crooked deal.” 
ie And the crooked deal came at the very moment 
when the rains were descending and the floods 
were coming and the winds were blowing and the 
sand was giving way under the house on the sand. 
| It came at the very moment when in this country 
: at last, as in all the older capitalistic countries long 
ago, the ancient habits of industriousness and of 
eit conscientiousness in daily work, derived from the 
pes age of feudalism, began to melt so manifestly that 
the whole country was filled with laments about 
slack workers and bad workmanship. 
Twenty years of humanitarianism and of a 
bt unionism content to allow capital to be the only 
, legal insider in industry and standing up to rep- 
resent the employees only as legal outsiders—and 
| then what? 


dead-set by capital against even that sort of union- 
ism, and an accelerating decline of the qualities of 
Se work and of workmanship without which no efh- 
ai ciency and no morality of daily working life is in 


1 

1h Then a world morally worse than ever, and a 
’ 
L 


ak the end possible. 
a That last brick was the largest. I took it to 
he 


age my friends in the Republican party and in the 
a Democratic party, and I took it to the Farmer- 
if Labor party convention, and I asked: 
ui “How are you going to make people work? 
Let them be cruel. Let them be perfidious. How 
are you going to make them work?” 

WILLIAM Harp. 


iy CORRESPONDENCE 


; | Has Cox a Mexican Policy? 


“i IR: In its issue of August 11th the New Republic 
ib) & declared that Mr. Cox: 


aE) “will be well within the truth if he insists that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Harding is equivalent to a declaration of 
war [upon Mexico], a war which all the world will call 
a war of brazen conquest, a war that for long genera- 
tions will destroy the possibility of friendship with Latin 
8 America, a war which army officers estimate will require 
ris half a million men and eight years to finish.” 
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Your readers were further told that “Mexico is the 
most concrete issue at stake in this campaign. If that war 
is undertaken, everything else that is being talked about, 
the League, taxes, decentralization, labor unrest, wil! be 
engulfed.” 

In its issue of September 22nd the New Republic advises 
“liberal voters” to “refrain from voting the Democratic 
ticket,” adding that “where they place their votes, so long 
as they do not connive at Democratic success, does jot 
matter much this year.” 

The certain result of the abstention of all “liberal voters” 
from voting the Democratic ticket will be the election oj 
Harding, which is “equivalent to a declaration of war” 
against Mexico. 

Will the New Republic explain to its puzzled reader 
how its two editorial articles are to be reconciled? Ha; 
any utterance of Mr. Harding’s since August 11th shown 
that his probable Mexican policy will not be such as was 
then forecast? If so, what utterances? Or is it the opinion 
of the New Republic that “it does not matter much” 
whether we have war with Mexico or not? Or is it the 
purpose of the New Republic to assist in bringing about 
the election of a candidate whom it expects to lead us into 
war? 

Artuur O. Lovejoy. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


[The incongruity of the two statements is unmistakable, 
and the editors have been derelict in failing to make clear 
the reasons for their change of emphasis from early August 
tc mid-September. 

When the campaign opened it was the hope of the editors 
that in spite of everything they could support the Demo- 
cratic candidate. They would have done so had Mr. Cox 
showed the courage and sincerity needed to force Mr. Hard- 
ing into the open on the issue of Mexico. But Mr. Cox has 
evaded Mexico as he has evaded everything else. He has 
given no definite pledge of his own conduct. Past ex- 
perience with the Democratic party, and the unstable and 
demagogic character of the candidate, convinced the New 
Republic that there was no clear alternative to Republican 
policy in Mexico. 

To be sure it is true that the President has not inter- 
vened, and that is deeply to his credit, but he has tolerated 
an officialdom so unfriendly to Mexico, and has had so 
little constructive interest in Mexico, that no one can say 
the Democrats are genuine anti-interventionists. So far 
as the editors could learn Mr. Cox swims with the 
current wherever it goes, and if the current were to- 
wards intervention there is nothing to indicate that he 
would resist it. 

In the meantime there has been an apparent turn for the 
better in Mexico. The reports seem to show that the new 
regime is determined to deprive the next administration of 
a good pretext for intervention. The pretext may be 
created, to be sure. Mr. Harding’s senatorial friends 
would seize it. Mr. Cox would have to be stampeded. 
Is there anything in his campaign to indicate that he ig? mt 
the kind of politician who can be stampeded? To 9st 
intervention should the occasion arise, to forestall 
vention so that the occasion shall not arise requi 
austerity of conviction and a quality of statesmanship v 
to our way of thinking, Mr. Cox does not possess. 
hope of preventing war with Mexico does not rest on 
candidate. It rests on the Mexican government and 
ican public opinion —Tue Epirors.]} 
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ct, {| Economic Theory Reviving 


Profits, Wages and Prices, by David Friday. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 


Vises . 
ratic CONOMIC theory, throughout the period of the war 
long and since, has seemed something very remote from 


not Miflife. We did not consult the theorists on the question 
whether America could or could not carry the immense 
economic burdens she assumed with belligerency. In our 


ers’ 
1 of Mi war labor policies we gave very little heed to the well 
ar” Mi thought-out theories of wages offered by the authorities. 


We did not consult the economic theorists when we re- 
de yolved grandiose plans of reconstruction, nor when we 
Has Ml crapped those plans incontinently. The theories did not 
wn Msem to apply. More than almost anything else one 
was Mi could think of, they had a distinctive ante bellum flavor. 
Lion Of course we were too extreme. An orthodox econo- 
ch” [i mist, checking up our recent economic policy, could indicate 
the Hi many points in which we needlessly incurred losses or 
out Mi forfeited possible gains through disregard of established 
nto [i principles. In the main, however, it was a sound instinct 
that made us dissatisfied with the old theoretical formu- 
lations. The theorists will have to bring their body of 
doctrine down to date. ‘That they recognize the necessity 
and are hard at work squaring themselves with new facts 
and conditions is evident to students from the current 
discussions in the professional journals. The general 


ve rader will find in Professor Friday's book a striking in- 
ust fap tance of the newer tendencies. It is economic theory 
i which retains all the logical vigor of the works of the 
- old school, yet faces the new facts and breathes a new 
aa sirit, The book is uncommonly readable and interesting, 
‘oy yy besides, and offers a hope that the new theory will be 
rd. gcouched in terms that everybody can understand. 


= What started Professor Friday on this inquiry was the 
amazing exhibition of reserve economic power given by 


-y. Meevery belligerent state during the war. We Americans 
nd (gad regarded ourselves as an efficient people. Our scheme 
»w (ao production and distribution, though perhaps not very 
an (a “Mmirable in point of justice and humanity, seemed mar- 

vellous in point a efficiency. But duri :ar, in-spite 
or Wo the wi of millions ae 


ed [g_¥e not only contributed fifteen billion 


so [gg Port of our armies and the relief of our allies, but we fed 


ay [gj nd clothed the mass of our people better than we had 


‘ar [ag ever done before, and at the same time added enormously 
he [© our accumulated wealth. It is not merely that our 
.o- [Production of values increased tremendously. We pro- 


he {duced physical goods in quantities so vast that if they had 

been applied to civil uses they would have sufficed to place 
he [mr whole population on a decent living standard. If a 
great part of our working class lives in poverty, it is not 
because of the niggardliness of nature nor because we have 
not attained to a state of technical development efficient 
tnough to produce adequate necessities for all. It is be- 
. cause our economic machine does not respond with full 
fot [metiectiveness except under such abnormal impulses as pa- 
iotism aroused by war. ‘The implications of this are 
opeful. Perhaps we shall some day realize that poverty 
as serious a menace to our national welfare as were the 













Pr 
ich Hssions of the Kaiser. If ever we do, we shall find it 
‘he n our power to abolish poverty. 

ner That, it may be said, has been understood by the so- 
e Picalists for about a hundred years. Poverty, they have 


aught, is a vice of unequal distribution. If all that is 
produced were equitably divided, everybody would have 
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enough. Yes, but is that all there is to the case, or is it 
an important consideration what might happen to produc- 
tion after redistribution had been effected ? Professor 
Friday recognizes that the unequal distribution of wealth 
may have had a good deal to do with supplying us with 
the capital equipment which enabled us to solve our war 
time production problem; but he thinks the time has come 
when a good share of the surplus income could profitably 
be devoted to raising the standard of living. Still, it was 
not primarily the redistribution of income that gave us 
general employment and higher wages during the war, but 
increased production. It is to increased production that 
we must look for future progress. Something .aight in 
deed be gained by distributing profits—the surplus above 
ordinary interest on capital—but not nearly so much as 
one might think. For colossal as the aggregate of profits 
appears, it would suffice for only a ten per cent advance 
in wages all around. And labor needs more than ten 
per cent, and must have more. 

If any one is disposed to question this conclusion, I can 
only refer him to the book, which gives in brief compass 
the most comprehensive statement anywhere accessible of 
the present distribution of income in the United States. 
Especially interesting is the account of profits. You see 
the volume of net income of corporations leaping from 
three and three-quarter billions in 1914 to eight and three- 
quarters in 1916 and ten and three-quarters in 1917 
There was a recession to nine and a half in 1918 and 
eight and a half in 1919. After 1916 the excess profits 
tax got in its work, cutting the 1917 figure back to eight 
and a half billions and the later aggregates to around six 
and a half. Those are still goodly sums, enough, at first 
sight to whet one’s rage against the profiteers. And yet, 
when one reflects on the rise of prices since 1914, one is 
forced to the conclusion that we have after all kept the 
profiteers pretty well in check. They could not buy so 
much with six billion and a half in 1919 as with three 
and three-quarters in 1914. They have been fattened on 
illusions. 

That is not to say that some of them have not fattened 
prodigiously on realities. Aggregates give no clue to the 
distribution within the class. Different industries, as 
Professor Friday shows, have been treated very unequally 
by the blind forces of profit distribution. So have differ- 
ent establishments in the same industry. Some have had 
too little to encourage them to put forth their best efforts 
and others much more than was required for the purpose. 
That, in the last analysis, is the irrefutable argument for 
the principle of excess profits taxation. Granting the ne- 
cessity of profits in an industrial scheme organized to throw 
control almost exclusively into the hands of the profit 
takers, there still remains a point beyond which an excess 
of profit does not function as a motive for production. It 
is a treasure trove. It is an appropriate source of income 
for the state. Far better take that than distribute a cor- 
responding burden on other incomes, which are really oper- 
ating to encourage production. 


But to return to the underlying theme of the book, the 


real_work of the future is to get out of our productive 
sygtem all that is in it, to the end that abundance of all the 
necessities may make a decent life possible for all. That 
work will not be accomplished through laissez-faire. A 
social-political impulse, conscious of the ideal humanitarian 
end, must supplement the profit motive, as patriotism sup- 
plemented it in the war. 





A.vin JOHNSON. 
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Mr. Galsworthy’s Plays 


Plays. Fourth Series. A Bit o’ Love; The Founda- 
tions; The Skin Game, by John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

HE three plays here gathered together illustrate well 

the imperfectly mingled ingredients of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s temperament. To the reader who revolts against 
the rather sickly sentiment of the first of them and who 
has smiled half-heartedly at the forced comedy, in which 
the same sentiment still appears, in the second, the virility 
and grasp of the third comes as a tonic. Michael Strang- 
way, a poor curate, is the protagonist of A Bit o’ Love. 
He has taken Saint Francis of Assisi as his model in life 
and like him he pours warm and unreasoning love upon 
all things around him: upon the birds and flowers and 
children; upon the dull-minded scandal-loving villagers ; 
and upon his own beautiful wife who, finding the air in 
which be breathes too rare for her earthly spirit, has 
abandoned him to live with her paramour. After a brief 
struggle with himself he heeds her plea not to ruin the 
career of her lover by bringing suit against her for di- 
vorce. The villagers, being ordinary folk, do not com- 
prehend the love that inspires this apparently cowardly 
resignation; and Strangway is hissed and jeered. In a 
final scene in which various stale theatrical devices are 
employed, Strangway’s despair brings him close to suicide, 
but in the end he is on the road to comfort through loyalty 
to his ideal. The “average man,” sympathizing somewhat 
with the villagers’ point of view, will find the little drama 
flabby and wishy-washy. Mr. Galsworthy would reply 
that it is against this average opinion that he protests. 

The Foundations, first produced during the war, reaches 
forward to the coming struggle between Capital and La- 
bor, a problem of immense seriousness towards the solu- 
tion of which no advance can be made by rather point- 
lessly humorous treatment even when that humor is tinged 
with the characteristic Galsworthian fraternalism. A 
harangue to a revolutionary-minded crowd by a little 
blighter of a plumber saves Lord William Dromondy (or 
Dromedary, as the blighter calls him) from having his 
residence plundered, for the orator tells the mob of the 
sandwiches and wine which Lord William’s footmen are 
about to serve them and of the ten bob a week promised 
by him to the plumber’s mother, an aged sweat-shop work- 
er. This opportune speech saves the situation; but what 
about Lord William’s numerous fellows of a less philan- 
thropic turn of mind? And what if the Reds (so-called) 
do not consent to be so cheaply bought off? 

After this poor stuff, The Skin Game (now playing, by 
the way, in London) brings us back to the best abilities 
of Galsworthy, the dramatist. Recalling in a way Gis- 
sing’s Demos, it represents the clash between a family of 
the landed gentry and a new-rich manufacturer who is 
invading the district with his smoke-vomiting landscape- 
ruining chimneys. The refined instincts of Hillcrist, the 
country squire, protest feebly against the snobbishness of 
his wife; the better breeding of the manufacturer’s son 
protests unavailingly against the vulgarity of his father. 
But the rivalry comes to a head in a tense and excellently 
devised scene in which the two men bid against each 
other for a parcel of land adjoining the squire’s estate. 
New wealth triumphs over old blood; but having touched 
pitch the hands of the aristocrats are defiled and the squire 
consents reluctantly to the particularly detestable species 
of black-mail whereby his wife succeeds in driving the odi- 
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ous intruders away from the entire district. The triumph 
is empty and Hillcrist’s last words are: “When we began 
this fight, we had clean hands—are they clean now? 
What’s gentility worth if it can’t stand fire?” The play 
has not the intense appeal that makes Strife and Justice 
illustrious in the contemporary drama; but in the theme 
there is genuinely dramatic conflict and the interest is 
sustained by mastery of stage-craft, by convincing dialogue 
and by strong clear-cut well differentiated characterization 


acc 


Limbo 


Limbo, by Aldous Huxley. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY, a new and extremely 

prepossessing English writer, has just been introduced 
to America with two volumes, Limbo, a collection of 
prose sketches written in a vein that is, to say the least 
individual, and Leda and Other Poems, containing verse 
that smacks mightily of Mr. T. S. Eliot, and yet ha 
an intriguing appeal quite its own. It was, I believe, 
in 1916 that Mr. Huxley’s first book, The Burning Wheel. 
was published. A slender volume of verse, bound in paper 
covers and forming a link in Blackwell’s Adventurers All 
Series, it hardly awakened more than a passing curiosity, 
But there was more in it than dexterous rhyming. The 
influence of Jules Laforgue was faintly manifesting itself; 
a precocious sophistication made itself dimly evident. Mr. 
Huxley has progressed as a poet since those days. 

But it is the prose of Mr. Huxley that has suddenly 
projected him into the English periodicals and induced an 
American publisher to bring him out over here. The 
seven pieces that make up the book (not all of them 
may be defined by the term “stories”) form a delectable 
ensemble. Mr. Huxley possesses the insolence of youth 
and a sprightly sophistication that can hardly be called 
disillusioned, although it approaches cynicism with fre- 
quency. It is a fastidious cynicism, though. If he sug- 
gests the pessimist at times we may be very sure that 
it is not the false pessimism of youth. He does not fly 
to extremes. He has not suddenly discovered that art 
is short and time is fleeting or that there are more 
people in the world intent upon bread and cheese than 
lyrics and lilies. Mr. Huxley is well-bred, without sug- 
gesting it. He is debonair without any flamboyant swash- 
buckling. He is precise in his prose and irresistible with 
his epigrams. Above all, he is the City. It is the sophis 
tication of Hyde Park that he emanates. 

So I come to the one English writer with whom he ap- 
pears to have a certain kinship. Behind the pages of Limbo 
(at least for me) glimmers the nonchalant phantom of 
Max Beerbohm. The incomparable Max, a trifle weary, 
yawning a bit obviously, swings a gallant cane behind the 
Farcical History of Richard Greenow and Happily Ever 
After. He even appears, perhaps, a trifle more poetical 
than his wont, in Cynthia and The Bookshop. This may 
be doing a grave injustice to both Max Beerbohm and 
Mr. Huxley, and perhaps it is wise to insist that I am 
not attempting to postulate that the younger writer 
at all aping his elders. It is merely a kinship of mod, 
a likeness of general attributes. The Farcical History of 
Richard Greenow might have fitted into Max Beerbohm's 
Seven Men without disordering that adorable volume i 
the least, but it is equally native to Limbo. Both writers 
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i$ 
Z LETTERS 






— FROM 
) THE KAISER 


TO THE CZAR 


These letters, copled from Government ar- 
chives in Moscow and unpublished before 1920, 
were found in the private correspondence of 
the Czar after his death. Copies from the orig- 
inals—many of them photographic—were se- 
cured by Isaac Don Levine, an American jour- 
nalist. They give startling revelations concern- 
ing both the Kaiser and the Czar. Jllustrated. 
Net $3.00. 


THE ELFIN ARTIST 
By ALFRED NOYES 
Author of “Collected Poems,” etc. 


Mr. Noyes’ new poems, written since the 
Spring of 1919, and a few older poems hitherto 
unpublished—representing the poet in his best 
vein of fancy and interpretation. A few of the 
poems included are “A Victory Dance,” “Peter 
Quince,” “The Victorious Dead,” etc. Net $1.50. 


THE PEOPLE 
OF THE RUINS 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


} 





A remarkable novel from the pen of the tal- 
ented and radical young English poet. A new 
“Looking Backward,” done with inexorable 
logic. By a miracle of science a young Lon- 
doner, victim of mob violence after the War, 
awakes to life in 2074. He finds an unbelievably 
changed world and his part in its life makes 
absorbing reading. Net $1.90. 


THE UNDERWORLD 


By JAMES WELSH 





Those who want to get at the inside facts 
of English coal-mining conditions will find this 
novel interesting reading. It tells the story of 
life in the mines, straight from the shoulder, 
by an author who has been in the coal mines 
since the age of twelve. Net $1.75. 


THE LIFE OFA 
SIMPLE MAN 


By EMILE GUILLAUMIN 














An amazing human document revealing the 
life of a French tenant-farmer in a picturesque 
old-world background. The author is a peas- 
ant, living today the simple, toiling life of his 
forefathers. This novel has received an award 
from the French Academy. Net $2.00. 


THE CREEN 
COD’S PAVILION 


By MABEL WOOD MARTIN 


“A new note is struck in this tale of the 
Philippines. From the opening chapter the read- 
er’s interest is caught and held... . A literary 
achievement,” says the Boston Transcript of 
this exciting, mysterious novel of the East. 
Net $1.90. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 























Are You Thinking Straight— 


Regarding 
The Present Distribution of Wealth 
The League of Nations 
Capital and Labor 
The Railroads 
Our Taxation System 








If you are interested in working out the 


great problems which face us now, you 
should read 


OUR ECONOMIC 


AND OTHER 
PROBLEMS 


By Otto H. Kahn 
Of Mr. Kahn the late Theodore Roosevelt 


said: “The soundest economic thinking in 
this country today is being done by Otto 
Kahn.” 


Mr. Kahn occupies an international posi- 
tion in the world of finance. He speaks 
with an authority that is based on broad 
practical experience. He deals with to- 
day but he brings to his discussion a vision 
of tomorrow. 


Discussing his associate, the late Edward 
Henry Harriman, Mr. Kahn writes: 


“His death coincided with what appears 
to be the ending of an epoch in our eco- 
nomic development. His career was the 
embodiment of unfettered individualism. 
For better or for worse—personally | 
think for better unless we go too far and 
too fast—the people appear determined 
to put limits and restraints upon the ab- 
solutism of rulers. Therefore, | believe 
there will be no successor to Mr. Harri- 
man, there will be no other career like his.” 


OUR ECONOMIC AND 
OTHER PROBLEMS 


is on sale at all Bookshops. Net, $4.00 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers NEW YORK 
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are of the City. Both of them draw their characters with 
smartness and with individuality. Both of them display 
a sophistication that is beyond their years. Alas, we may 
not say this of Max now, but when we consider Max 
Beerbohm collecting his half dozen essays into a slender 
volume, writing a farewell prefa¢ée to them, and publish- 
ing them as his Collected Works, while he was still in 
his early twenties, we smile and attribute his gesture to 
the insolence of youth. The same insolence hovers over 
Limbo. If anything, Mr. Huxley is a bit more poetic. 
He is urbane but not to the extent of Max Beerbohm. 
Neither is his gift of humor so magical, so consistent. 
Mr. Huxley likes to be serious at times. His sophistica- 
tion does not suggest the playfulness that is evident in 
Mr. Beerbohm’s work. 

The two pieces in Limbo that appear to stand out 
most startlingly are The  Farcical History of Richard 
Greenow and Happily Ever After. Both of them are 
animated by a worldliness that is more implicit than ex- 
pressed. Richard Greenow possesses a dual mind. Men- 
tally he is an hermaphrodite. The figure of this man 
changes rapidly from light comedy to tragic implications. 
The crashing down of the war upon England eventually 
destroys him. When we consider Richard, part of whose 
time is taken up living the life of a radical editor of 
a paper opposing the war and the rest of it existing as a 
lady novelist writing the most obvious patriotic war- 
mush, we must smile, but behind the incongruous theme 
is a passionate and heart-rending situation. Even in 
his death-throes Richard’s dual nature is fighting against 
itself. 

Happily Ever After is obviously cynical. It is satire 
handled with a deftness that is admirable. There is a 
truthfulness about the figure of Marjorie that ought to 
hurt. Perhaps this story is the best in point of character 
drawing, for there is a roundness about all the figures that 
move through its action. They suggest reality in a vivid 
and startling fashion. If we are to consider Marjorie 
being comforted in the arms of George when she hears 
of Guy’s death in battle too seriously, we are apt to grow 
a bit cynical about the durability of love. 

“*Poor darling!’ said George. ‘I can’t bear to see 
you unhappy.’ Their faces were close to one another, 
and it seemed natural that at this point their lips should 
meet in a long kiss. ‘We'll remember only the splendid, 
glorious things about Guy,’ he went on—‘what a wonder- 
ful person he was, and how much we loved him.’ He 
kissed her again. 

“Perhaps our darling Guy is with us here even now,’ 
said Marjorie, with a look of ecstasy on her face. 

“Perhaps he is,’ George echoed.” 

While Cynthia and The Bookshop and Eupompus Gave 
Splendour to Art by Numbers may be merely mentioned 
as delicious trifles or tours de force, two other sketches 
in the book must be especially noted. Happy Families, 
written in dialogue form, possesses a symbolical signifi- 
cance that sets it a bit apart from the other efforts. By 
means of certain figures the hidden traits of the two 
principal personages are presented. ‘Thus a slobbering 
Negro who keeps interjecting himself into the action per- 
sonifies the man’s primitive instincts. 

The Death of Lully, which concludes the book, may 
be suspected of being an old legend or at least having its 
derivative inspiration in some old story. It is not Raimon 
Lully, the contemporary of Moliére that is meant, but a 
religiast of the Mediterranean. Here again there is sym- 
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bolism, and a surprisingly obvious symbolism for \{; 
Huxley. 

Limbo, taken as a whole, suggests a fine maturity j, 
a writer so young. Mr. Huxley has fulfilled the prom. 
ise that he intimated in his earlier books to the few 
who knew him, and demonstrated that he is one of the 
finest writers of prose in England today. He is finished 
and fastidious, sophisticated and diverting, an authentic 
figure of some actual importance and with many potep- 
tialities. ‘That he must take a decided place among th; 


younger contemporary writers in England is without dou}. 
=o. G 


Lucilius and Horace, by George Converse Fiske. Madj- 
son: The University of Wisconsin. 

LMOST everybody knows something about Horace, 

and enjoys him. Hardly anybody knows anything 
about Lucilius, all of whose works have perished except for 
fragments, few of which are interesting. Accordingly one 
is at first inclined to raise his brows over a new book of 
five hundred pages devoted to the clearing up of the rela- 
tions between Horace and Lucilius. It looks like a grea 
threshing of little straw. But on closer examination the 
book turns out to be something much more interesting and 
important. It offers a clearly outlined restatement of the 
classical theory of art, illustrated by the practice of that 
most painstaking of literary artists, Horace. 

Perhaps the classical theory, with its rigid rules of the 
game, its insistence upon restraint and propriety, its modesty 
and reasonableness, is really as dead as the romantic schoo! 
wished it to be, and as each successive generation of newly 
inspired writers declares it to be. Nevertheless, it played 
a significant part in history. For the better part of two 
thousand years cultivated men tried to conform themselves 
to its rules. In an age like this, curious about nearly every- 
thing, there ought to be many who would be curious about 
even an error so persistent as that. They will find much 
to interest them in this book of Professor Fiske’s. It is 
scholarly and intelligent, perhaps prejudiced a little in 
favor of classical art and taking a little too seriously the 
anarchistic proclamations of romantic art, but on the whole 
moderate and fair minded. In one point we wish Pro- 
fessor Fiske had been a little more classical. The classical 
writers, especially Horace, condemned scathingly the ped- 
antic practice of sowing foreign words and quotations over 
the fate of their text. Professor Fiske’s pages bristle with 
Latin and Greek quotations. As a rule, the layman can 
follow the argument fairly well without them, but he 's 
not likely to do it without a feeling that he is missing mort 
than he should, more than he really does miss. Professor 
Fiske might excuse himself on the ground that he is writ 
ing only for classical scholars. But nobody who writes $9 
well is justified in writing for any mere aristocratic !rag- 


ment, in this democratic age. + 








Contributors 


Francis Hacxetr has been spending the past six weeks 
in Ireland. 

Cuester H. Rowe t is the editor of the Fresno Repub- 
lican. 

Fiorence Guy Woorston is a member of the editoria! 
staff of the Russell Sage Foundation and an occa- 
sional contributor to the magazines. 

WuuaMm Haro’s “Farmer-Labor: The Background” 's 
the first of a series of two articles. 
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4th Large Printing 


HE BLACK KNIGH 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 


Author of “Salt of the Earth,” etc., 


Crosbie Garstin 


Contributor to “Punch.” 





An absorbing, modern story of love and adven- 
ture. Price $2.00, 


CAPE CURREY 
By Réné Juta 


A baffling mystery story set in Cape Colony in 
1820 Regency times. “A remarkable first novel,” 
says the N. Y. Eve. Post, and the Boston 
Transcript says, “An extraordinarily well written 
book.” Price $1.75. 


DITTE, GIRL ALIVE! 
By Martin Andersen Nexd 


The poignant story of a child’s struggle to rise 
above the wretchedness and the poverty of its 
environments, by the author of “Pelle, the Con- 
queror.” Price $2.00. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 


AND THE REVOLUTION 
By Maurice G. Hindus 


A thought provoking discussion of the causes 





sian masses. Price $2.00. 


| and motives that govern the actions of the Rus- 


COAL, IRON AND WAR 
By Edwin C. Eckel 


| An important and timely examination into the 
basis and nature of modern industrialism. Price 
$3.00. 

J 


MIND-—ENERGY 
By Henri Bergson 


The most important philosophical volume that 
has appeared since the same author's now famous 
“Creative Evolution.” Price $2.50. 


| RELATIVITY 
By Albert Einstein 


This is Einstein's own explanation of his epoch 
making discovery. Price $2.50. 


THE OLD MAN’S YOUTH 
By William De Morgan 


has been delayed, and will not be published until 
late in November. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th St. New York City 























THE ECLIPSE OF 
IDEALS 


NGLISH publicists have recently professed 

to be concerned at the possible withdrawal 
of America from participation in European af- 
fairs. 


HEY do not always realize that the ideals 

which animated the Allied powers during 
the war seem to have clouded in the scramble of 
peace. 


NSTEAD of self determination for small na- 

tions and openness and fair dealing between 
countries, appear the parcelling out of areas with- 
out respect to nationality and the chicanery of 
secret treaties. 


Che 


Manchester Guardian 
WEEKLY EDITION 


affords am insight into the views of that thinking section 
of the European public which holds no brief for imperial- 
istic designs in international affairs or capitalistic projects 
in domestic policies. 


For the hundred years of its existence The Guardian in 
Europe has been the unflinching advocate of liberal policies 
both in international as well as in domestic matters. 


Today its independent attitude towards the complex ques- 
tions agitating the world provides an illuminating con- 
trast to the general approbation given by the European 
press to the continuance of pre-war diplomacy. 


By providing reliable information on topics abroad, the 
Weekly will better enable thinking Americans to appraise 
men’s new aspirations and ideals the world over, intelli- 
gently and without prejudice. 


cece covccoccs ~~ Use coupon below. eee 


To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Dept. N. R., 2204 Candler Building, 
220 West 42nd Strect, NEW YORK. 
I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me 
direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the current 
issue. 
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For boys and girls from 2 to 11 years 


The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a 
complete life, both as an individual and as a member of 
the social group. All-day activities make best use of 
advantages of city life. Hot lunches served. Afternoon 
trips in connection with school work. Athletic field; 
swimming; large roof playground; carpentry shop; 
auditorium for music and dancing, outdoor nature 
study; art and Indian craft work. Particular atten- 
tion to spoken French and Science. Write for booklet. 


MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director 
32-34 W. 68th Street New York City 





















STERNHEIM DR. EMANUEL LECTURES 


Sociological, Educational, Moral and Literary Themes. Dates, terms, 
etc. Anne GuLsransen, Personal Representative, 827 Fine Arts 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 




















Morris L. Cooke John H. Williams 
Keppele Hall H. K. Hathaway 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Finance Building Philadelphia 


WARM, SUNNY ROOMS FOR WINTER to rent, furnished, 
in the Westchester hills, one hour from New York, one mile 
from station, entire second floor private house, two bed- 
rooms, bath, kitchenette, living-room with open fireplace, 
porch with views of Sleepy Hollow and Briarcliff country. 
Address Box 37, New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., New York. 


David Mamnes 
Music School 


157 E. 74th ST, NEW YORK CITY 


Wanted: “¢rtion home for motherless boy, 8 years old; 

* superior intelligence; good health. References re- 
quired. Full particulars given to persons seriously interested. 
Box .40, The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street. 


Conversational method. Commercial French. 
Fi r ench Taught. Rapid Progress. Day and Evening Classes. 
Call or phone MapamMe Cuertete, Ph.D., 58 t 86th Street, Lenox 
2608, from 9-12 A. M. and 4-8 P. M. 
























































WANTED - position of trust 
by college woman, widow, age thirty-three, with son six. 
Confidential secretary, business or chaperon. Resident or 
non-resident. References given and required. Address Box 
71, The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street. 








YOUNG WOMAN (M. A.), recently returned from 
abroad, desires position as pastor’s assistant or educational 
work in English, Biblical Literature, or Social Science. Four 
years teaching experience, two as head of English Depart- 
ment in a southern college. Address Box 80, New Republic, 
421 W. 21st Street, New York City. 
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| Whatever book you want 








Wawa ? 


has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 
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An Intellectual Caravan 


S on it’s way. It needs a new proprietor with 

capital; in other words, a great monthly maga- 

zine with national circulation can be bought at a 
reasonable price. 


It is favorably known to advertising agencies and 
carries about a quarter of a million of advertising; 
circulation something under a half-million. 


It has not been pushed for some time, but wil! 
respond to aggressive methods intelligently applied. 
This publication has a fine record and can be bought 
for $250,000. All the correspondence to be treated 
confidentially. Address “Publisher,” Room 303-5, 
























1 West 34th Street, New York City. 


offers special courses for Business Librarians under the per 
sonal direction of Miss Adelaide Hasse. For information 
address, The Washington School for Secretaries, 1419 f 


street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


| THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 











College man under 35 with pleasing personality, executive 
ability, originality and initiative, wanted for important posi- 
tion in public health education. He must have a knowledge 
of psychology, sociology and biology. Address Box 51, “The 
New Republic,” 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 

















A special non-partisan dinner committee invites you 
and your friends to a dinner in honor of 


Parley P. Christensen, Presidential 
Candidate, Dudley Field Malone, 
Gubernatorial Candidate, Rose 
Schneiderman, Senatorial Candi- 
date, of the Farmer-Labor Party 
Speakers: 
Parley P. Christensen, William Hard, 
Dudley Field Malone, Mrs. Pethic Lawrence, 
Rose Schneiderman, of Great Britain 
Owen R. Lovejoy, presiding 
Hotel Commodore, 7.30 P. M., Monday, October 
11th, Tickets, $3.00 


Please send reservations and checks to Mrs. Alcan 








Hirsch, Treas., 50 East 41st Street. Telephones, Murray 
Hill 510, Murray Hill 1875. 
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& Read a Good Rook Tonight 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY RECOMMEND 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


By EDITH WHARTON 








gone era. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By COMTE FLEURY 


Fourth big edition of this vividly intimate life story of the most romantic figure 
of the nineteenth century. The Atlantic Monthly says: “For that world-army 
It is a fair 


guess that no book will be more widely read or more earnestly discussed.” Two 
$7.50 per set. 


of readers who can appreciate a thoroughly human story... . .« 


vols. 1050 pages. 


THE NEW WORLD 


By FRANK COMERFORD 


A book for all Americans interested in checking the present dangerous state of 


unrest. The author made a searching investigation of Bolshevism in Europe. 
He points out the perils that confront civilization from this source and offers a 
constructive remedy for checking the Reds, whose ultimate aim is world-wide 
revolution. $2.00 net 


GOD’S SMILE 


Amazing and startling revelations of supernatural influences by a noted play- 
wright who is a skeptic and unbeliever. A book that has created a furore 
throughout Europe. $1.75 net 


THE COLLEGE AND NEW AMERICA 


By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 


A careful. comprehensive survey and appraisal of our college system, with a new and 
definite program for reconstruction of our methods of education. $2.00 net 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POLITICS 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


A clear, authentic and unbiased view of present and recent currents of political opinion 
in France, by a brilliant writer and trained observer. om $3.20 ast 


THE ADVENTUROUS 
LADY 
By J. C. Snaith 


A diverting social comedy in which an un- 
conventional you lady of high rank 


By JULIUS MAGNUSSEN 


MISS LULU BETT 
By Zona Gale 


This powerful story of the upheaval in the 
pens life of a small-town drudge has been 
ailed by critics a as the literary 
event of the year. Atlantic Monthly 


laces =e Onna j* - 
“amusing—as light and’ soarkling as enc. Says: ““‘Miss Lulu Bett’ is witheut flaw 
flecked te “as r. Snaith has the gift of “***~ eloquent with condensation.” 
making his people seem real.”—New York $1.75 net 
Times. $2.00 net 


The American Engineers 
in France 


The Psychology of 


F, . 
ey Neuroses By William Barclay Parsons 
y H. L. Hollingworth, Ph.D. Col. 11th Engineers 


A new work in practical psycholo with A definiti i 
, t h t 

current descriptions of the neueothe con- dene tw the ae «Rate ge Bp 
- —" impressions of the neurotic vice during the war. "Svitn our entry into 
cuaracter a@ summary of the results of the war, Colonel Parsons had a large part 

porholasien! ee < oes in eropaieses =.* units and was 

choneu ividuals in the early in t i 

army hospital at Plattsburg. $2.00 net eginceea. oe $4.00 act 


These Are Appleton Books At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY NEW YORK 


es 


A new novel by Edith Wharton certain to be as widely read and discussed as 
her greatest success, “The House of Mirth.” A story of New York in the 'seven- 
ties—when 42nd Street was “up-town.” With a sure, deft touch Mrs. Wharton 
reflects the glories, the whims, the virtues and the frailties of a dead and 
Ready about October 20. $2.00 net 





RATIONAL LIVING 








Editor: Benzion Liber, M.D., D.P.H. 


Health Conservation, Social Hygiene, 
Industrial Hygiene, Personal and In- 
timate Hygiene, Child Hygiene, Plain, 
Drugless Treatment of Disease, Birth 
Control. All Truths from All Medical 
Schools, Fighting Dishonesty in the 
Healing Professions, Answers to Sub- 
scribers’ Questions. Art. 


Rational Living is an independent illus- 
trated monthly devoted to the teaching of 
rational methods of living, an educational 

ide for manual and mental workers. It 
is not sensational. It has in view the plain, 
ordinary people and not the extraordinary 
athlete. fr is scientific, but popular. It 
saves you money. 

Here is a tentative table of contents of 
the first issue, which will appear soon: 

Eprroria Notes: uacks——Fall health 
measures—Birth Controh—Health in Soviet 
Russia—Radical Doctors—Sebastian Faure 
—ete. 

Articies: Living Rooms, by The Walker 
—Infiuenza—Modern Medicine—Max Klin- 
ger’s Beethoven—The Cause and the Symp- 
tom—Be Your Own Doctor—Labor and 
Health, illustrated (Labor and Industrial 
Hygiene, Physical Examination of the 
Workers. Fatigue and Work, Women in 
the Textile Industry)—Food and the Child 
—The Child and the Home (Recompenses 
—Dr. Marie Stopes, of England, on Birt 
Control—Vegetarianism—Slaugter for Hat 
Feathers—The Healing Professions (The 
Opinion of a Regular, A Popular Drug, 
Chiropratic Literature, Qgechery and Ban- 
ditism)—As A Doctor Sees It, by Dr. 
RB. Z.—Impressions of the Country, by a 
Semi-Farmer—Book Review—Art Repro- 
ductions from Zorn and Klinger. 

40 cents a copy. Sale of single copies 
very restricted. Subscribe now: we must 
know how many copies to print. So far the 
success is splendid! Four dollars a year 
everywhere, in United States value. Cor- 
responding rates for shorter periods. Ad- 
dress: Rational Living, 61 Hamilton Place, 
New York City. 

In this issue: Dr. MARIE STOPES of 
England, whose book has been recently 
declared illegal by the U. S. Post Office, 
ON BIRTH CONTROL (ist article). 

















La Farce’s “GREAT MASTERS” | 
at $2.00 (Published at $4.00) and 
789 other bargains in books in our 
new catalogue No. 7. 
Write for your copy TODAY. 
HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Jurgen‘; Censor 


Preface by 
James Branch Cabell 


Full repert of the case with letters by 
George Moore, Theodore Dreiser, John 
Drinkwater, ugh Walpole, H. " 
Mencken, and others. 

Limited edition, bound copies, $6.10; 
fifty copies, signed by Mr. Cabell, large 
paper, $10.10. 

Orders for few remaining copies re- 
ceived by 


G. A. MUENZER 
54 Lafayette Street New York 
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HISTORICAL TABLETS 
REEO & GARTON, TAUNTON, MASS 

















Begin’g Sat. Eve., Oct. 9th, at 8:15 
PEOPLE’S SCHOOL 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


announcers 9 4 lecture-course by 


DR. GREGOR ZILBOORG 
on 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGISTS 


at the Manhattan Trade School, 
22d St., cor. Lexington Ave., N. Y. CG 
Admission 25 cents 
Address Chairman, Room 1866, 50 Church 
St., for information on other courses. 
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A New Republic Edition of 


The Outline of History 


by H. G. WELLS 


has been arranged for and will be available 
(about November first) to New Republic 
readers, and to them only, at small cost 
on the basis of a special cooperation 


HE purpose of this edition is to 
unite for book and weekly the 
audience that rightly belongs to 
both. Obviously different, both are 
conceived in the same spirit, and each 
in its own way strives toward the same 


goal. 


“The modern ideal,” says Mr. Wells 
in his chapter on Christianity and Popular 
Education, “is of a worldwide educational 
government .... the practical realization 
that education is a collective function and 
not a private affair.... The modern citi- 
zen, men are coming to realize, must be 
informed first and then consulted. Before 
he can vote he must hear the evidence; 
before he can decide he must know. It 


is not by setting up polling booths, but 








by setting up schools and making liters 


ture and knowledge and news universally 










accessible that the way is opened from 
servitude and confusion to that willingly 
cooperative state which is the modem 
ideal. Votes in themselves are worthles 
things. Men had votes in Italy in the 
time of the Gracchi. Their votes did not 
help them. Until a man has education, 
a vote is a useless and dangerous thing for 


him to possess. The ideal community 
toward which we move is not a commv- 


nity of will simply; it is @ community 
knowledge and will, replacing @ communi 


of faith and obedience’. 


“Politics without history has no root,’ 
said Sir J. R. Seeley, “history without 
politics has no fruit.” (cf. Chapter XXXV) 
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EADERS of the New Republic: this is 


4 
| indeed a transcendent work. It is ap- 
palling to try to recommend it. The “Wolf- 


olf” punishment for the current abuse of the 
uperlative must overtake anyone trying to tell 
»nyone else that he ought to own a copy of this 
jstory. The thing is 


$s HE war,” said Mr. Johnson in a recent 
article in these pages—‘has brought 

home to every intelligent man the realization 
that neither national nor class formulae can 
offer salvation to humanity. It is time for a 
propaganda for the human race. . . . Where 
shall we find the abil- 








eally too big even 
or publishers’ sup- 
rlatives. It recalls 
hat Anatole France 


he New R epublic Edition will be identical 
with the authorized American ( 


ities to meet the re- 
quirements? For the 
time, at least, not in 


Mac- d 
those best trained to 


‘rote of Nature: 
‘She is everything. 
It is very difficult to 
be everything.” 

It is also very dif- 
cult to recommend 
verything, For that 
3 almost what this 


millan) edition, except in binding. It will 
comprise two volumes of about 650 pages 
each. They will be bound in cloth, with the 
ship emblem of The New Republic stamped 
in blank on the covers; profusely illustrated 
with charts, maps and novel diagrams. The 
regular edition will cost $10.50: this edition 
will have no retail price. The terms upon 
which tt may be had will be announced short- 


marshall historic 
facts under the older 
formulae, but in 
those most keenly 
conscious of the need. 
I can think of no liv- 
ing man better quali- 
fied in this respect 


book is. But it is 
verything in the re- 


ly on this page. 


than H. G. Wells. 
What all the living 





rerse sense that an 


world feels, more or 





ncyclopedia is 
itera-Meverything. Most 


less vaguely, Wells 
feels vividly. What 





sally universal histories 
Mare = encyclopedias. 

is one has what 
ogly Mts writer calls. “the 
dernf@unity of presentation 
hlesimettainable only when 


from 





IF THE NEW REPUBLIC HAD TO CHOSE NOW A 
SINGLE MODERN WORK TO WHICH IT MIGHT 
DIRECT ITS READERS FOR THAT SANER UNDER- 
STANDING OF MEN'S COLLECTIVE LIFE WHICH 
THIS WEEKLY WAS ESTABLISHED TO PROMOTE, 
IT WOULD BE WILLING TO CHOOSE THE OUT- 
LINE OF HISTORY, BY H. G. WELLS. 

—The Editors, The New Republic. 


all the thinking 
world would like to 
do, if it had time, 
Wells sets himself 
energetically to do.” 

Out of what might 
have been a dry 








the he whole subject has 
passed through a 








chronicle of dynas- 





OUR ingle mind.” 
When the mind is Wells’s you have first to 
admit that any history of the world by him 
wid be a story of the world, and then recall 
uat this one is not a fictional story, but a con- 
ecutive narrative, encyclopedic only in its 
acts. Here the narrator has reinforced his 
work by a group of such competent scholars 
is Mr. Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, 
bir E. Ray Lankester and Professor Gilbert 
furray. Who, if they corcede his facts, fre- 
,oulmuently take issue with his op!nions, and do it 
vie lively footnotes, and get «nswered back. 














ties and dates, he has 
written the romance of that eternal adventurer 
—man—from the time when, driven by his in- 
satiable curiosity, he emerged from the other 
beasts of the primeval forest,and,armed with a 
language and a club, began struggling through 
famine, war, pestilence, doubt and disillusion, 
toward the mastery of his own destiny. 

Light that flashes in these pages is not the 
light simply of the mind that is Mr. Wells’s, 
rather it is the light we call humanity’s, which 
is all men’s minds fused. Men’s life together 
from the beginning is seen by it, and just when 
it needs most to be re-seen. 
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My New Way of Selling | 


How I Learned the One Great Secret of 
Salesmanship in 12 Hours 


OUNG man, my advice is, to get 
into the selling end of the game!” 
“But——” 


“No buts about it, if you want to go 
ahead—sell. It is salesmen we want to- 
day—Salesmen. If you can sell things you 
never have to worry about securing a 
position, or demanding a good salary.” 


“But, Mr. Cranshaw, I have had no 
experience—know nothing about it, 
why——”” 


“Then learn, sir—you've asked my ad- 
vice and help, and there it is.” 


Deeply puzzled, I left his office. Like so 
many other young fellows looking for 
their first job, I had no very definite 
aim. I didn’t mind hard work or small 
pay, as long as I felt that the future 
held some opportunity. I had called 
upon my father’s old friend, Mr. Cran- 
shaw, to help me decide what calling 
he thought promised the most. The 
above conversation was the result. 


Mr. Cranshaw is an experienced busi- 
ness man and I respected his opinions. 
With his aid I found a job—and a 
fairly good one as jobs go—with a large 
farm-machine manufacturing company. 


As soon asI learned something about 
my product I went out on the road. 
The optimism of youth was with me. I 
had a tremendous amount of self-con- 
fidence. My product was a good one. 


But I ran into a snag when I came 
in contact with the hard-headed men 
who till the soil. 


They were of all types, keen, and 
shrewd progressive men, who wanted 
to see an actual gain—return for every 
penny spent; old-fashioned men who 
didn’t take to new-fangled methods; big 
business men who ran immense farms as 
a side issue, Every one presented a knotty 
problem. It seemed to me in my early 
days, that each man had to be “sold” in 
a different way. I kept a _ separate 
“method of attack” for each individual. 


But, I was not a success. I made few 
sales. Every now and then, I put over a 
fairly big order, but I was not a consis- 
tent seller. The firm was not satisfied and 
they said so. I was costing them more 
than my work was brining in. In a very 
frank talk one morning, they told me that 
if something didn’t happen at once, I 
would be called in from the road. 


Well, needless to say, I was discour- 
aged. I thought things over. The success 
of my brother salesmen and competitors 
puzzled me. I observed them closely and 
tried to learn what it was that brought 
them their big sales. I noticed, to my 
surprise, that the men whose totals were 
the largest were the ones who seemed to 
work the least. But I could find no one 
trick that any of them possessed which I 
had not tried. 


One day I met a hardware salesman in 
the smoking room of a train. We talked 
about the usual things for a while then 
we branched into selling methods. In the 
course of his conversation he told me 


how, after many years of mediocre suc- 
cess, he finally learned the one great se- 
cret of selling, and what that secret is. 
It was simple as A. B. C. 


It almost bowled me over. The sim- 
plicity and practicality of this great basic 
rule of success dazzled me. My guardian- 
angel must have been watching over 
when I met that salesman. 


With impatinet eagerness I started to 
put into practice, my new-found knowl- 
edge. The startling suddenness of the re- 
sults was almost uncanny. After my next 
turn on the road the senior member of the 
firm personally congratulated me, My 
sales on that one trip were larger than 





“In the last nine weeks my sales have 
topped‘ the list.” 


the total of my three previous efforts. In 
four short months I bacame the best sales- 
man on the firm’s roster. I was leading 
even the old-timers. And from that time 
to this I have never once relinquished 
that lead. 


Mr. Cranshaw’s promise had come true 
—“Get into the selling game, if you want 
to go ahead,” he had said—and I had. 


But before I had found the all-compris- 
ing fundamental secret of salesmanship, 
I had been as near a failure as a man 
can be. The rapidity of my sensational 
rise seems almost unbelievable—even to 
myself. 


Don’t misunderstand me, I am not try- 
ing to pat myself on the back. I am not 
an unusual man in any way and do not 
claim to be. What I am driving at is 
this: If I, a young fellow who almost 
missed his chance, could, in the short 
space of four months, become a top-notch 
salesman, merely by the mastery of this 
one principle—others can do the same. 
And I must add my opinion to Mr. Cran- 
shaw’s, the selling game does hold the 
greatest promise of all for the future 
success. 


This thing which so quickly placed me 
in my present highly-paid position of mas- 
ter-salesman, was a knowledge of the One 
Great Secret in Selling, and its 100 De- 
vices as told in Arthur Newcomb’s aston- 


ey 


ishing 7-lessons course in Super-Salesmap. 
ship. This course, I firmly believe is th 
nearest existing thing to a Royal Road 
ta Succcess in Selling. 


It is not, like so many other salesmap. 
ship courses, a theoretical treatise. |: i 
old-fashioned common-sense brass-tacks, 
Like all other sciences, selling has for ity 
foundation a certain permanent bed-roc 
law. Ignorance of this is the reason » 
many salesmen fail. 


Mr. Newcomb takes this law, shows i 
to you, explains it, and then shows yoy 
how to use it. It is your weapon. And it 
is worth more than all the tricks and 
stunts, and theories of selling put together, 


Mr. Newcomb does not teach or 
preach. From his years of experience 
as salesman, sales-manager and student 
of the selling-science—he has condensed 
into this remarkable book, the one great 
selling secret—and its one hundred 
simple devices which all successful 
salesmen must have: He gives you this 
secret—that is all there is to it. No 
matter what you are selling the ru 
applies. Mr. Newcomb says, “This is 
the way to do it. Now go ahead.” And 
it works. It always has worked. It has 
been tested and approved by every man 
who ever sold anything. Consciously or 
unconsicously ewery sale that has coer 
been made, was made by the applica- 
tion of this one tremendous truth. 


But do not take anybody's word for 
it. You can be the judge yourself. It 
will not cost you one penny. Simply 
tear out and mail the coupon. We 
will send the course to you absolutly 
free for five days’ approval. Examine 
it carefully, test it out thorougly. 
Apply the great Secret and notice the 
results it brings. 

Then if you feel that you can get along 
without it, send it back, you will owe 
nothing. But we feel confident that you 
will want to keep it. 

But you must act quickly for this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any time 
Detach the coupon and mail it today. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. S-1510, 319 Sixth Ave., New York City 


(FREE EXAMINATON COUPON) 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. $-1510, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 
You may send me the Course or Course 
checked below. Within five days after receipt 
I will either remail them or send you $5 for 

each in full payment, except as noted. 
O}Roth Mem Course [)Mastery of Spee 
($5) By David M.Roth ) "By Frederick 
Super - Salesmanship [7 Practi — in 
($5) By Arthur New- Sree Efficiency 





comb ($5) By Edward & 
ies, A Car- ‘inton 
oy Course ($5) Pitas ae wi 
By Charles Lederer Finance Course ( 
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